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JAMES FE. PULSFORD, ARTHOR PELL, 
Resident Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary- 


L6th scrip Dividena. 1875 


50 per Cent. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Comp’y, 
120 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Cash Capital--------- $400,000 00 
Assets, July 1, 1875.. 1,177,534 68 


NEW YORK, July 10t 1875. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED: 
Ist. A >crip Dividend of 
FIFTY PER CENT. 


to policy holders. Certificates to be issued August 20th, 
1875. 


Ind. Interest at the rate of 


SIX PER CENT. 
on outstanding scrip, payable August 20th, 1975. 
5rd. That the scrip issue of 1869 be paid in cash August 
20th, Interest on the same to cease utter June 30th, 1875. 
4th. A cash dividend of - 
EIGHT PER CENT ., 


able to stockholders July 12th. 


THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 














NEW YORK BANKERS. 








FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesiments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erms 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 








mEAporrice | gs Fine Zane, Terns 


(34 Old Bond Street; 
BRANCH \ 10 S85, Trtenhem Court Road; 
udgate Hill; 
OFFICES. ‘319 & 921 Edeware Road ; 
7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbr idge. 


Susscrisepd Capitat__.-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 





Paip-up CapiTaL_..---. £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp ------- £135,000 0 0 
Directors 


Joun Jones, Esq., Chairman. 


Henry Viovrs East, Esq. Samvuee Josnva, Esq. 
Anprrw Lawrig, Esq. Joaquin De Manena Esq. 
Rosert Luiorp, . |WittiaM Srurson, ° 
Wa. McArruve, Esq., James E. Vanner, Esq. 
Ald Groror Youna, . 
Henry Joun Atxinson, Esq 





Wm. Macnateutan, Esq. 





Manager: 
” Atyrep Geonoz Kennzpr. 





Secredary—C. J. Worn. 





Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of Commismon as shall be consid- 
oredconsistent With sound mutual advantage. 
Theinterest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3let December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against a 





provi or 

opened ‘against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits areissued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Cliente and every de= 
scription of general Banking Business 
transac ° 
The Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
the transactions of any ef its customers. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. _ 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 








BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 





THEY ALSO IS8UE COMMERCIAL OREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATM aND 
[RELAND. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
. FOR TRAVELERS 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Europe and 
California. 





Greenebaum Brothers & Co, 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Issue Drafts and Credits on Europe 


Cable Transfers 
ON EUROPE AND CALIFORNIA. 














THE 


Ganapux Bank 0; Commerce. 
eT $6,000,000 Gold. 
ee $1,500,000 Gold 


The New York Agency, 60 WALL STREET, 


Buysand Sells Sterling Exchange, makes Cab!e Transfers, 

grants Commercial! Credits, and transacts other Banking 

business. J. G. HARPER, 
J. H. GOADBY, 


MEN AND IDIOMS 


OF WALL STREET. 
A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 


' Agents. 








te | A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R. BONDS, 


WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BUNDS AND GOLD. 


72 PAGES. Sent Faux To ANY ADDRESS. 





Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mail 
and telegraph. Collections made. Money invested and 
informtion given, by 
JQHN HICKLING & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 

72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N. ¥., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Securttes, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
TOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 
Dividends and Coupons Collected..ee 

Interest Alowed on Deposits. 


ITENRY 0, WILLIAMS, FRANK E. WILLIAMS, 
B. D. SKINNER, 





WALTER T. HATC4A, NATH’L W. T. HATOH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange. 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONSS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter, in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment, 
Liberal Arrangements made with Banks and 


Daunors. 
Special Attention paid t» Orders for Investment. 


KNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEIN, 


BANKERS, 
37 Broad Street, 


New York. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and Iesue Letters of Credit on 
all principal cities of on 
Open Credits on SHANGHAE and YOKOHAMA. 
Telegraphic Traosfers made. 
CHARLES KNOBLAUUH, 
Ceneral Partners.......- { PAUL LICHTENSTEIN. 


Special Partner.—DEUTSCHE BANK, Berlin. 


SIXPENNY — 
SAVINGS BANK, 


Has REMOVED To THE CoRNER oF 
Broadway & Astor Place. 


Open daily from 10 A. M. to 8 P. M. 


5 Cents to $5,000 Received, 



































THE ALBION. 








EDUCATION. 





EDUCATION. 





Academy of the Sacred Heart, 


MANHATTANVILLE, N.Y City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
ean contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowlrige of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges, 
LONDON, Ont., Canida., 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
men, at veRY mOpDFRATE CHARGES, ‘I he Colleges are une 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff ot 
European and experienced revident teachers. Distance 
from the Falls of Niagara, four hours by raul. 

Presi¢ent and Founder. The Righ! Rev. I. HELL- 
MU? H, D.D., D..L., Lord Bishop ot Huron, 

Hellmuth College (Boys).-Hrav Masrer: Rev. A 
SWKATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Chiist College, Camb. 
Sen. Opt. 

Hellmuth Ladies’ College.—Paivciran = 
DARNELL, Queens College, Combridge. ee 

For particulars apply te the Principals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES 
Szrtemper 1:7. 


GOLLEGIATE I\STITUTE, 
40 Wasbing' on Square, N.Y.City 


(Location delighttul and easy of access.) 
DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 


prepares pupils of all ages for business or 
college. 
Thirty-third 
18th, 1875. 
Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
stitute. 


SPEAK IN SEASON! 
The next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, Ill., 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seebing an educa- 


tion. EDWARD P. WESTON, — 
SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL. 


HOPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell Mercer Co., N_ J. 

Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Lecation unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Semer- 
set Railroad. Terms f:r Board and Tui 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, $250 per 
year. Address 

MIss E, IT. BOGGS, Principal. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER, WN. Y. 

For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 

O. WINTHROP STARK, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


First Session begins September Ist, 
1875. A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 

President. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Men, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 

$160 pays for board, tuition, fuel, 
light, &e., &e., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su- 
poe Numberlimited. Send for cata- 
ogue,to ‘T. G. SCHRIVER, A. M. 

2" Opens on September 14th, 1875. 








Rev. H, F, 








year begins September 





























CdARLIEK INSTITUTE 


Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR 


Lessons resumed on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14th, 
from 9 to 1, and on Septemb:r 20th from 9 to 3. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty teachers. 

New building unsurpassed tor location, ventilation, in- 
terior arrang its. Large gy , fire-proof stairs, 
&c. Prospectus seut on application. 

PROF. CHARLIER, Director. 


SUNNY HALL, 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


RecrIves a FEw LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 











.}HOME. Tuition of a high order pro- 


vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 
Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson. N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY. RYE_N.Y. 


Nest session will commence September 13th, 1875. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8. J. LIFE. 








Young Ladies’ 


Boarding and Day School 
STAMFORD, CT., 
Mrs, C. E, RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This old-established School re-opens on 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
netruction in KnGtisu, Frencu and Ger- 
uaN. Superior as a Home School. 

( Circulars sent on application. 

















‘*In enterprize, literary ability, ana 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
tront rank of American and European 
Magazines.” ihe N-ws, Poughkeepsie, N. 


Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 
For 1875 Pp 
Best American Magazine. 


No Family can Afiord to do Without it. 


('f GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
BEADING MATITERK R THE MONKY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED iN 
THE OUUNTRY. 





Price $1 per year. Send for Prospectus, 


**It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines,”’— Hxpr:ss, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THERE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 


“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phia- 
delphia Press. 





Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
eure such a Monthiy Visitans for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It ean be h d with either “Harper’s Weekly’ ux 
Harper's azar,” or Appleton’s Weekly,” or “ Tue 
a b.on” tor Skv+ nx Dowtanks per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 














Archdiocese of New York. 


‘ ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ 
ST. JOUN’S COLLEGE 
FORDHAM, NEW YORK. ” 
The College offers every facility for a 
Classical and Commercial Education. 
Studies will be resumed on Wepnes- 
pay, Sertemper Sth, 1875. 
Terms: Board and Tuition, per year, 
$300. 
For further particulars appy to 
F, W. GOUKELN, S. J., President, 





B.D. BA BBITTS 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of «ny other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE, 

I have recently perfected a new method of packing my 
Potash, or Lye, and am now ing it only fo Balls, the 
cvating of which will saponify, and does rot injure the 
Soap. it is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 1b. Balls 
and in co other — Directions in English and Germar 
or making bard and soft soap with this Potash, accompa 


nying each package. 
B. T. BABBITT, 





64 to 84 Washington Street, New Yorx. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Maus Lovise CHanpirr Movrton, author of 
‘ Bed-Time Stories,” Lut better known as the 
Brilliont Literary Correspondent, **L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to St. NicHoras : 

‘Se. NicHoras seems to 10¢, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials ranning at once, by 
two anch atthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ LittLe WoMEN 
was the most popular book since * Uncie Tom’s 
Canin,’ and already one «an see that the * E1cut 
Cousins’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit —first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Survuyor,’ I 
like him so much ia January, that I um deter- 
mined to make bis further acquaintance. 

** But, after all, the ‘Ercut Covsrys’ and the 

Youne Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
is Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. NicHoras 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
aiade a salon, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech aud by 
ber silerce.”’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J.T. lrowbridge’s Western Serial, just began 
in St. Nicuoxras, gives a trne picture of life on 
the prairies, and, moreover, toucbes boy-natare 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in x boy’s knowing how to do 
bis work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power wong the boys of Awerica. 

ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
‘as some very striking features—a beautifal 
*rostisprecr, **The Marmosets,” frot one of 
Str Epwm Lanpsernr’s paintings ; and ‘*The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Batnker—set to 
music by Grorcz J. Huss; a Valentine St 
by Susan Cooimper ; an Article on the Mirc- 
facture of Valentines, with hints howto re 
them — besides the usnal chaning variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to St. NicHoLas, price 
mly $3.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year’s subscription and Vor. Ox, Bounn, 
with @ year’s subscription to Scu1syek’s Montu- 
LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $1.00. Post- 
age prepaid, 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
RooksELLEFs and PostMastER:. 


3CRIBNER & CO.. 654 Broadway, N. Y. 
HE REMINGTON 














THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 
SEWING MACHINE 
AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 


A'T VIENNA, 1873 
lhe Hiauest Orper oF ‘‘ MepAL” AWARDED AT 


THE EXPosITION. 
No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 


1. -A New Invention [HogovauLy Teatep and secured 
oy latters Patent. 

2.—Makes a perfect Lock sTITCH, alike on both sides 
an all kinds of goods 

3.—Runs Licut, Smoorn, Noisevess and Rariv —best 
combination of qualities. 

4@.— Dcrasie — Kuns for Years without Repairs. 

5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching 1 
i superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed b. the operator. Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 
7.—Design Simple, Ingemous, Elegant, torming the 
stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam 
we Lever Arms. Has the Aufomaic Drop Feed, whict 
insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our ne» 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 

%.—ConsraucTion most careful and Fixtsuxp, Tt is 
nanufactured by the mosi skillful and expertence t mecha 
cz atle celeurated REMINGION ARMOKY, ILION 
N. ¥. New Yours Office NO & MADISON SQUARW 


Kener’ Ps comes 














From the Country !! 


Families Returning!!! 


LADIES’, MISSES, GENT’S and BOYs’ BOOTS 
SHOES, GAITERS and INDIA RUBBERS, all Styles 
and Prices. Patronize 
MILLER & CH., 3 Union Square, N. ¥. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so pe:feet, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to a each hair just i:suing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
‘id. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, inst: s. No disappoint " 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and proverly applied at KATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 




















W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately curcs Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
W .A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice fy,2° ut; 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 

Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 

Moustachios without ret ae Sold at the fac- 
ork, an 


tory, No. 16 Bond Street. New d by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 


FREDERICK Brown, 


IMPORTING, 
“cease CHEMIST. 
N. E. Corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


_———_—______ 


SOLE PROPRIETOR AND MANUFACTURER 
o—— 


ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER. 
CHOLERA MIXTURE. 

PRESERVED TARAXACUM JUICE, 
MUTTER’S COUGH SYRUP, 

BITTER WINE OF IRON. 

COOPER’S ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS. 
CHAPMAN'S ANTI-DYSPEPTIC PILLS 
WISTAR’S COUGH LOZENGES, (from 


original prescription.) 
MRS. HARVEY’S COUGH SYRUP. 
DENTIFRICE, in Bottles. 
DENTIFRICE, in Tin Canisters, sultable for 


Travelers, 


ARABIAN RACAHOUT, in convenient botties 














BROWN’S 





ACENT FOR 


E. DEJARDIN’S SYRUP RED ORANGE, 
OF MALTA. 
None Genuine without my name as Agent on the Label, 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, W. 
S. MAW, SON & THOMPSON, 
12 Aldersgate St., E. C. 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
37 Newgate St., E. C. 
G. VOSS, HAMBURG, 21 Johannis Strasse. 


E. DEJARDIN, PARIS, 2 Avenue de I’Opera 


LONDON 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, Is called 
to the Price List of 
ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 


Which wiil be mailed on application. 

















MISFIT CARPETS. 
(icocd Second-Hand and Misfit 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, 
MATTINGS, &c., very cHeapP, at the old place, 


112 FULTON STREET, - - 
(SIDE ENTRANCE.) 

tS Goods sent to any part of the Cotntry Free of Charge. ge} 
J®@ Send for Price List Gj 
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THE ALBION. 


























with coming over daily to bestow an occasional superin- 
tendence on his nursery establishment. A still more 
frequent supervision over the cbild’s welfare was given 
by his friend, Lieutenant Falkland, who, although he de- 
elined the young widower’s prupos | that he should give 
-|up his bung.low in cantonments, and share the other’s 
more comfortable house in the civil lines, spent almost 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1875. 


as much time there as if he had been a permanent occu- 





j {From the Argosy.| 


Love and Death. 


Wheu the end comes and we must say good-bye 

And | am going to the quiet land; 

And sitting in some loved place hand in hand, 
For the last time together, you and I, 

We watch the winds blow, and the sunlight lie 

About the spaces of our garden home, 

Soft by the washing of the western foam, 
Where we have lived and loved in days past by: 
We must not weep, my darling, or upbraid 

The quiet Death who comes to part us twain; 

But know that parting would not be such pain 
Rad not our love a perfect flower been made. 
And we shall tind it in God’s garden laid 

On that sweet day wherein we meet again. 








[From Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XIUI.—( Continued.) 
The court-martial lasted for several days. 


round 
Inthis way he would kill time till the month’s absence 


of the commisioner and his daughter should be com- belt, brass plate and gigantic umbrella, brought up the 
pleted, every day of which had been ticked off as it oe aan 7 — a HO the use of 
passed, for he felt that life in cantonments would be in- them, the self-appointe guardian. began to pour ia opa- 

Thus spinning out the|Siguments of toys, which soon littered the young civi- 
time allowed for his own return, he pitched his eamp for lian’s house ; Benares lacquered bricks, little wooden 


supportable till their return. 


the last day at a village about eight miles from Mus- 
taphabad, and walking off his impatience by a long 


morning and evening tramp with his gun through the Pgs beni rage pads pene Pa of . 
surrounding country, slept the sound sleep of fatigue in|”? pers. aps pe oa we © ol Tahoe 
his little tent, and rode into cantonments carly the next|¥°Uld generally find the same group assembled there : 


morning. 


Spragge was away in the lines at the orderly-room friend sitting more erect, as became a man with strict 


when he reached the bungalow; so, calling for tea, and 
throwing off his coat, for the days were now getting hot, 
he sat down in the veranda till his chum should return. 

That gentleman soon came into view cantering into 
the compound, his long legs upheld at a short distance 
from the ground by his diminutive pony; and after 
bestowing a few cuffs and blessings on that animal’s 


When it|*Pcci#! attendant, was the young officer ; and the child 
was ended, y orke determined to return by easy marches would hold out her little arms to greet him as he came 
stoppin hee tow days to shoot on the road, the plains |"P the avenue of un evening, while she was taking her 

Mustaphabad being fairly supplied with game. walk in the old man’s arms, attended by the nurse and 


pant of it. ‘The subaltern had plenty of leisure; and his 
friend’s servants during their master’s long absence in 
court knew not at what moment they might receive a visit 
from Falkland, and even if they had been disposed to neg- 
leci the child would have beeu prevented by his vigilance 
But indifference to their master’s children is not a 
faul: of Indian servants ; their weakness is rather in 
the way of too much;petting and indulgence. Iu the case 
of a baby, however, there was not much room for injudi- 
cious kindness; the little Olivia’s wants were sufficiently 
ministered to, by the stout young mussalmani woman 
who had been engaged froma neighboring vill ge to 
fulfil the office of wet-nurse and by the young civil surgeon 
of the station. lr. Mackenzie Maxwell, declared in his 
daily visits that no child could be better cared for, nor 
more thriving. As the little Olivia grew out of baby- 
hood, almost the first person she came to recognize after 
her nurse and the old bearer who was appointed her 


auother female, while a tall oflice-messenger with a red 


elephants and camels, cups aud saucers, and tea-equip- 
ages ; a swing to be hung up in the veranda; with a 
A visitor to 


the father in an eas,-chair smoking his cheroot ; his 


military ideas, and not smoking—the two watching the 
child and the old bearer on the floor together, engaged 
in the joint task of erecting a tower, which, from the 
number of bricks strewed about the room, promised to 
assume the proportions of a very Babel. 


Thus passed the child’s earliest years, when just as 


her own children; but the young widower was averse to] that time to reside with her niece in various parts of the 
parting with the charge, and the lady was fain to be con-;south of Europe. Meanwhile Cunningham remained in 


India; although nota brilliant man, his industry, temper, 
and judgement had gained for him a considerable repu- 
tation in his service, and whenever he was on the point 
of taking a furlough the transfer to some new employment 
had always happened to prevent his doing so; now a 
neglected district to be brought into proper form; now a 
newly-annexed province to be reduced to order,—some 
call in the way of preferment appealing to his sense of 
duty and the love of distinction, and tempting him to 
stay in the country. ‘Thus year after year passed away 
without the intended furlough being taken; till at last, 
when Olivia was arrived at womanhood, and the question 
arose whether instead of his going howe, the daughter 
should not rejoin her father in Indi», he was invited by the 
government to assume charge of the province ceded by 
the Nawab of Mustaphabad, and to introduce the bless- 
ings of British rule into the districts so long misgov- 
erned by that unfortunate prince. Such a request could 
not be refused; and Cunningham, feeling that his daugh- 
ter was more at home with the aunt, who had been a 
mother to her for so many years, thanshe could be with 
the father who had now become little more than a name, 
and being, it, must be confessed; now quite reconciled 
to his solitary life, had just proposed a scheme for com- 
pleting his new task and eventually retiring on the pen- 
sion, which he had now earned to joia his sister and 
daughter in Italy, when the plan was upset by the news 
tbat Mrs. Maitland had accepted the offer of marriage 
from an Ltalian nobleman. ‘l'o Cunningham the idea of 
such aconnection seemed thoroughly repulsive; for al- 
though the count was reported to be unexceptional in 
every respect, save that be was a good deal younger 
than his intended bride, Cunningham’s Indian experi- 
ences were not calculated to remove the i nsular preju- 
dices of an Englishman; and nothwitstanding that his 
sister wrote to him that her marriage should make no 
difference to Olivia, for that her future husband was 
equally desirous with herself that she should continue 
to make her home with them, till her father returned 
from India, a sudden anxiety now possessed him lest his 
daughter, living in a foreigu household, should also fall 
in love with a foreigner and so be altogether lost to bimg . 
He determined, therefore, that she should join him for 
the remainder of his service; and, writing to express 
his decision in terms so peremptory, as seemed to the 
kind aunt a poor requital of the many years of loving 
care bestowed on. his child, he knew scarcely an easy 
moment till he heard in reply that his instructions would 
be acted on at once, Mrs. Maitland and Olivia made a 





she was begiuning to prattie freely, and had been ad- 


patient attendant, for some faults of omission and com-| vanced to the dignity of ascat on a raised chair .t her 


mission, greeted his friend in his usual hearty manner. 
The first topic of conversation was, of course, the 
amount of Yorke’s bag; next followed Yorke’s inquiry 
what the news was. 
“News? there never is any news in this blessed 


father’s breakfast table, a dsruption took place of the 
small commonwealtli, which had conducted the govern- 
ment of the little Olivia’s honsehold, Falkland was ap- 
pointed to the staff of the army on the frontier, and the 
good doctor was transferred to another station; while the 


place, except that it’s getting infernally hot already,|adventof his successor, was h ralded by a reputation for 


which you can find out for yourself. 


A lot of fellows|his power of subduing the strongesi constitutions of 


have gone off to the hills for six months’ leave, and al- adults, and a perfectly orge-like capacity for the massa- 


most all the ladies have started; I should like to have 


ere of children; such as escaped the first on-laught of 


gone off myself, but can’t afford it; and now we are in this calomel, it was rumored, invariably succumbed tu 


for the regular hot-weather dulne-s. 


liards and rackets left for a tellow todo. Bnt I say, 


Nothing but bi!-|the subsequent treatment. 


The arrival of this terrible 
official caused a general panic in the station. Mrs. 


you ought to have been here, my boy, to come in for the |Spangle, the wife of the brother civilian already referred 
going on of my cousin Ted while officiating commissioner. | to, determined to anticipate by a year or two the time 
He has been voi g the big official in tremendous style—| fixed for the inevitable home-voyage; and Cunningham, 
bachelor parties’ ladies parties, handing in mother Pol-|thus left without his friends, accepted her offer to take 
wheedle to dinner, and all the rest of it; hermatically-|his little daughter to England with her own children, 
sealed soups and claret-cup poured out like water. ‘Ted’s|to be made over on arrival to the charge of his only sis- 


bee : going it, and no mistake. 
short tether of the office !” 


Pity he’s got such a|ter. 


To Mrs. Maitland, Cunningham’s sister, who had no 


“ Yes, indeed,” said Yorke, trying to assume an air|children of her own the arrival of little niece was a 


of indifference; “ the commissioner is to be back again 
this week, isn’t he?” 


very welcome event; she soon came to love the child as 
her own, and Olivia found in her house a happy home, 


“ Comes back to-morrow, but only for a few days, you|where even the dimmest reccollections of India soon 
know and I think they might have given Ted the acting|faded away. Nor were the father’s letters calculated 


appointment ” 


to recall them. Cunningham did not possess the sort 


“ Acting appointment !” said Yorke, starting up, and|°f literary power which alone could have enabled those 


at once thrown off bis guard, ‘‘ what do you mean ?” 
g y 


unacquainted with the scenes among which it was spent to 


“Why, bless me !” replied Spragge, * you don’t mean | realize his mode of life; and under the feeling that his 


to say you haven’t heard the news ? 
in all the papers a week ago. 
must have seen it. 
unwell—liver gone wrong, I believe—and has been 


Why, it is been | letters had no real interest for the reader when they 
I thought, of course, you | passed beyond mere personal topics, his correspondence, 
The commissioner has been very|though still affectionate, gradually became brief and 


infrequent. His sister’s letters were longer and more 


ordered home sharp, and Colonel Falkland is appointed | regular, for all home illusions could be understood by 


to succeed him.” 


the parent, and full accounts of his daughter, her health, 





* Colonel Falkiand !” cried Yorke, feeling suddenly | progress, and occupation, made up an interesting letter; 


as if something more remained to be told. 

“Yes, of eourse,” answered his friend; ‘he is en 
gaged to Miss Cunningham, you knw. 
married in a fortaight.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


speedy visit to England, in order that the latter might 
be placed in charge of the wife of a brother civilian re- 
turning to India; and after a brief interval occupied in 
the preparation of Olivia’s outtit, aunt and niece parted 
at Southamptonjwith tears and sorrowings, each to enter 
on anew life. The count had followed his intended 
bride to London, and the marriage was to take place im- 
mediately after Olivia’s departure when the married pair 
would retura to live in Italy. “ Farewell, my darling 
child!” she said, folding her niece to her breast, in the 
little cabin of the steamer as it lay on the parting morn- 
ing alongside of the quay in Southampton Docks; * fare- 
well, and forever! evenif you don’t marry in India, your 
father will never let you come to me again.” Olivia 
could only reply through her tears by returning the 
embrace; nor was there time for further words, for just 
at that moment rang the warning-bell, summoning those 
who were not passengers to leave the vessel, 


Thus was Olivia launch»d upon her new life, of the 
personages moving around which, she had as yet had only 
two slight glimpses. Some cight years before, Colonel 
Falkland, returning to England to recover from a wound, 
had paid a visit to Florence to see his goddaughter, then 
just entering on girlhood. We stayed there for some 
weeks, living at an hotel in the neighborhood of Mrs. 
Maitland’s apartments, and passing the greater part 
of each day with his friends; and visitors in those days to 
the picture-galleries in that city, could not but notice 
with interest the two sight-seers—the bronzed sold:er- 
like man, who walked lame and with the aid of a stick, 
aecompanied by the slight young girl; surely not his 
daughter, they thought, he seemed too courteous and 
deferential infmanner, and she, though deferential in turn 
and striving to tend him aith care, yet did not evince 
the familiarity of a child with a parent. The young lady 
acted as guide and iuterpeter, while her vompanion 
whose life had been spent in camps or the dull routine 
of an Indian official, was never tired of pursuing his 





and as soon as the child was able to write herself, each 
-|mail carried a letter from her to her unknown father, all 


Thy are to be |to be carefully filed by the Indian exile, and contain- 


ing a complete record of progress, beginning with the 
uncertain ink-tracings over her aunt’s pencilled out 
lines, and so through the large round-hand and short 


When \r. Cunningham lost his young wife, which |stiff sentences of childhood and all the various develope- 
event happened just twenty-one years before the time | ments of girlish hands, to tie easy writing and ready ex- 


at which this history begins, and within a year of hi 


marriage, he was left with a little daughter on whom the 


s| pression of the ccomplished young woman. 
When Olivia was about twelve years old her uncle 


post mother had scarcely time to bestow a parting kiss|died, and his widow was shortly afterwards ordered 


efore she died. The friendly wife of a brother civilian, 


for her health to the South of France;and having now 


who was present on the occasion, proposed to carry of|no ties with England, and finding Continental life and 
the infant to her house and bring it up for the time with jclimate to her taste, Mrs. Maltland had continued from 











first acquaintanceship with art under such auspices; 
and when his young companion would bring him before 
some favorite masterpiece, his eyes would often turn 
involuntarily from the beautiful saint or madonna on 
canvas, to the still more beautiful face, as he thought, 
lighted up with the rays of innocence and youthful en- 
thusiasm. 

In such companionship it seemed to Falkland as if a 
vision of his youth had come back again, unalloyed by 
the sadness and sorrow which marked the episode of 
earlier days. Itis her mother come back to earth again, 
he said to himself; God grant she may be spared to 
trace it longer ! 








(To be continued), 
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THE ALBION. 











AN “IDLE R’S LUYL.” 


A borrowed boat, « certain sky, 

A tide whercun to dream and drift, 
Delay that never seems delay, 

Are more to me than gaiu or gift, 


A boat is Lroader than a hearth, 

To borrow better than to own, 
For care is in a manner blind 

And fojlows thrift by touch alone. 


The miller’s heart is in his toil, 
The sower’s thou. hts plod to and fro, 
And who hath anything at sea 
Forbodeth winds that never blow. 


Then, Life, for thee the idle oar, 
A drowsy tide to drift upon, 
An air that hints of hills new mown, 
To lull theé when thy dreams come on, 





TOO LATE? 


Four o’clock en a sultry afternoon in Au- 
gust—the hill above the drowsy little fish- 
ing village wrapped in a smoky haze of 
blue and purple and violet—the harbor 
empty, except for a couple of trawlers and 
a coal vessel laying in close to the quay, 
with a sailor or two asleep on deck in the 
sun—an odd, dreamy hush, a stillness of in- 
tense heat over everything, even the smoke 
creeping lazily from the chimneys—and_ 
far away, where the faint sea-line merges 
imperceptibly into the sky, 4 cluster of 
little brown dots close together—the herring 
fleet crept out into the bay. 

But the hot silence is broken presently, 
The regular dipping sound of oars is fol- 
lowed by the appearance of a long, green 
and white yawl, pulled by an old man ina 
blue guernsey and an oil-skin hat, which 
crosses the harbor cbliquely in the direc- 
tion of a flight 6f stone steps leading down 
from the quay to the water’s edge. 

Another much smaller boat, with two 
men stretched lazily along the seats, is lay- 
ing in close to the wall, rising and falling 
slowly on the long swell which heaves in 
from the harbor mouth. In the boat are 
Will Caxton and myself, Hans. 

At the top of the steps a party of ladies 
and children are watching the approach of 
the yawl. There are two young ladies in 
the party, Caxton’s sister and my cousin 
Hilda Pennant. Aunt Sophy and several 
smaller cousins make up the party. They 
are waiting for two persons who are coming 
leisurely along the quay, and whose heads 
presently appear abuve the top line of 
stones which form our visible horizon. 

The two last arrivals drew nearer and 
come within my range of vision. Mr. Tan- 
ered is a small slight man, with a worn but 
handsome face, to which a pointed gray 
beard gives a rather Elizabethan charac- 
ter. The girl beside him is tall and straight, 
with a pilot jacket on, and wearing her 
light brown hair in 2 knot of plaits high at 
the back of the head, under a sailor’s hat 
with a black ribbon around it. I watch 
the embarkation of these two with bent 
brows. 

“I say, who’s coming with us?” cries 
Caxton. “Mr. Pennant, you're not going 
to appropriate all the ladies ?” 

“Have you room for Hilda and me?” 
asks his sister, looking down rather dubi- 
ously at our small craft bobbing up and 
down like a cork on the water. 

“Room? I should think so.” 

I look at the girl in the pilot jacket as if 
I half expected her to speak, though I 
know she will not, and assist Will in his ar- 
rangements with a shade less of enthusiasm 
than he has displayed. 

“Are we all in?” says uncle George, 
“That’s all right. Now, Tom, give us a 
shove.” 

The old sailor has stepped ashore, and 
given the boat a powerful push. We watch 
them forge slowly ahead, and then slip 
into their place and take our freight on 
board. 

One pull, and we shoot past them and 
take the lead. 

“It'sa shame to have left Helen with the 
old fogies,” says Hilda, drawing her brown 
hands through the water. “She ought to 
have come with us.” 

“Perhaps she doesn’t think Mr. Tancred 
an old fogy,” says Miss Caxton. 

“But he is, he is asold as the hills. Hans. 
you and Helen used to be great friends 
long ago.” 

“Helen’s going to marry old Tancred. 
isn’t she 1” puts in Will. 





Ihave never asked that question, though 
I have been nearly three days in the house, 
and Helen Bay is my cousin too. My first 
glimpse of her after my return from seven 
years’ exile had knocked some nonsense 
out of me, I thought. 

“They’re not engaged,” remarks Hilda— 
“not actually—but I dare say he'll bother 
her into it this evening.” 

We are now quite close to the rocky 
island for which we are bound, and to our 
left lies the sharp, jagged reef called the 
Pins. As our keel grated upon the shining 
wet shingle, Will jumped ashore and 
helped Hilda out. I follow, and turn to 
assist Miss Caxton. Our consort is coming 
up slowly in our wake. 

We scatter along the shore in search of 
driftwood for our fire. Miss Caxton and I 
dawdle off together, not stopping to pick up 
many sticks. 

“Let us rest fora little—it is so awfully 
hot,” I suggest, and we seat ourselves on 
a ferny knoll in the shadow of a big brown 
rock, 

“How nice itis here,” says Miss Caxton, 
in her babyish voice. 

“Very nice,” I agree, lazily pulling some 
sea pinks which have the misfortune to 
grow within reach of my hand, and tying 
them into a bouquet with a blade of grass. 

“Whom are you tying up those flowers 
for ?” she asks. 

“For you, if you will have them.” 

She holds out her hand with a half shy 
glance—only half shy—from under her 
long eyelashes. I take the little hand and 
hold it. 

“What will you give me for them?” 

“What would you like ?” she inquires, 
saucily, 

“You know what I should like.” I am 
saying with my head very close to her» 
when Helen and Mr. Tancred come round 
the rock. Ido not see them at first, but I 
know, from Helen’s proud, averted eyes, 
that she has seen us. She is enjoying 
herself—why should not I? But somehow 
the enjoyment has palled upon me, and 
when Helen and Mr. Tancred pass out of 
sight round the bend of the shore I sug- 
gest that we go back and see how the 
kettle gets on. 

The Tea is made and everything is ready 
before Helen and Mr. Tancred come back. 
At last tea is over. 

“Let’s race the girls up to the top of the 
island,” says Will, stretching himself. “I 
shall soon be asleep if some one doesn’t 
make a move. Come along Miss Pennant 
—you and I'll race Hans and Zoe up to 
the cairn.” 

No sooner said than done. 
reach the top long before we do. I 
don’t think we care about being first. 
We find them sitting on the cairn, laugh- 
ing, and out of breath. What a view 
we have when we turn round to look at it! 
Below us lies the sea, changing like the 
evening sky; afar off, the purple hill, with 
the smoky village at its foot, transfigured 
by distance, and away towards the eastern 
horizon are the red sails of the fishing-boats 
gleaming in the sun. They are all coming 
back. 

A great bank of lurid cloud is coming up 
out of the sea, which shows against it 
black and dull. 

“Will, we're going to have some dirty 
weather,” I say, gravely. 

“Then the sooner we get down into the 
boats the better,” replies Will. 

We hurry down the frightened girls as 
fast as they can run. Suddenly I catch 
sight of a pilot ja-ket and sailor hat 
among the rocks—it is Helen coming along 
leisurely, her head bent down. She is too 
far off to hear us when we shout. I drop 
Zoe Caxton’s hand and dash away through 
the catching brambles. Will hurries the 
gir's on, but Zoe looks wistfully after me. 

“Helen,” I cry, “there's a storm coming! 
Not a minute is to be lost !” 

“I know it,” she says, looking up, “I 
shall be on the beach before they are 
ready.” 

I try to reach her through the matted 
briars over the rocks. 

“What do you want,” she asks coldly, “I 
wish you would go on.” 

“I shall stay by you,” I return, doggedly, 
reaching her and walking on by her side. 


The others 








We reach the shore without speaking an- 
other word. 

“Hurry, Hans—make haste,” shouts Uncle 
George. “They are getting aunt Sophy into 
the big boat—all the others are on board.” 

Every wave—for ‘he sea has risen into 
waves already—sends her roughly up the 
shingly beach. The tide has turned—it is 
as much as they can do to kep her off the 
stones. 

“Come, Helen,” cries aunt Sophy, nerv- 
ously clutching the g:nwale to steady her- 
self. “We must all go together; I cannot 
trust any one in that wretched punt. But 
do make haste child—-we’re going: to have 
an awful storm.” 

I walk away in the direction of the 
smaller boat. 

“I'm going with Hans,” says Helen, fol- 
lowing me. “Uncle George, you are terribly 
overloaded already. I shall be as safe— 
safer in the punt. Pusk her off Mr. Caxton, 
for I’m not going.” 

“Helen, are you mad ?” cries aunt Sophy, 
in despair. 

Asudden squall ser “s the sea rushing up 
the shingle; the sky grows darker every 
moment, and the yawl comes swinging in 
on the beach. 

“Pull, Caxton, pull, or you are done for!” 
I cry, and they are off. A few good strokes 
place them in safety. 

“You ought to have gone with them,” I 
said to Helen. 

“Do you think so?” she questions, moving 
away to our boat. I follow her sullenly 
enough, yet with a mad delight in my heart 
which I try to keep from appearing in 
my eyes. We reach the punt, and then ex- 
claim simultaneously, “They have taken 
our oars.” 

I remember our placing the oars in the 
large boat for safety on landing, but I sup- 
posed they had been taken out before they 
pushed her into the water. What is to be 
done? 

“It would be madness to attempt to sail 
the punt in such weather as this,” I say, 
as the squalls grow more frequent and the 
sky becomes blacker. 

“What can be done?” asks Helen, look- 
ing quietly at me. 

“We must remain here until they send 
for us,” I say doggedly. Perhaps it is 
because she herself suggested accompany- 
ing me—perhaps from some other feeling; 
at all events my cousin turns away with a 
proud and angry flush. 

“I am going at all events,” she says 
pushing the little buat into the water. I 
help her, of course; there is nothing else 
for me to do. The waves dash the little 
craft angrily against the stones; it is a 
dangerous moment while we get on board 
and shove her off. Fortunately we have 
the boat-hook left in the boat. I set the 
foresail as we clear the shingle; but though 
she lies over very much even under such a 
rag of canvas, and draws rapidly away 
from the shore, she will not sail. Helen 
sits in the stern, the tiller ropes in her 
hands. 

“We must set the mainsail,” I say, “ but 
I’m afraid it will carry away the mast.” 

I loose it as I speak, and sit down with 
the sheet in my hand. The wind fills out 
the sail in a moment, and we scud away at 
a tremendous rate, leaving the shore behind 
us and a long wake of greenish white 
foam. 

“If the mast will only bold!” I say, looke 
ing up at the slender spur, not thicker than 
my wrist, on which so much depends. 
“Keep her as close to the wind as you can.” 

“She won’t ssil very close.” retwns my 
cousin. The tiny canvas is shaking al- 
ready. 

“Well, we shall only be obliged to tack,” 
Iremark. “Keep her away.” 

We dash along bravely, the sea bub- 
bling at our bows, and running away from 
me. I set my teeth and give the sheet an 
additional twist around my wrist. It is not 
very easy to hold it now. The béat is 
bounding along with quick jumps, like a 
hunted animal—usll the weight being aft 
throws her bows out of the water. 

“Tancred left you very unconcernedly,” 
I observe, watching her. 

“He did not know the danger,” she ex- 
plains, smiling for the first time. 

Why does she smile? I bite my lip sav- 





agely. 

“Helen,” I [say, bending towards her—we 
are sitting opposite to each other—“we used 
to be great chums long ago. Tell me, do 
you care for that old man?” I speak 
very quietly, but my heart thumps 
hard enough to take away my breath. 

“He is very kind to me.” 

“Kind!” I echo with supreme contempt, 
Is he kinder to her than I should be—I who 
—but my thoughts are soon turned in an- 
other direction. 

“Look out!” calls Helen quietly. “Here 
comes another squall.” 

It is upon us before the words are out of 
her raouth, and for a moment I think we 
shall have to swim for it. The poor little 
craft lies over fearfully, the water rushing in 
over the gunwale before she recovers her- 
self; but she does recover herself, as we 
hastily luff her up into the wind. I think 
every moment the mast will go, as I hold 
the slackened sheet in my hand, but it does 
not. 

“That was a close shave,” I remark, 
breathing more freely. 

“Yes,” agrees Helen laconically. She has 
not changed color once, except to grow more 
peerless-looking and bright with every 
dash of the salt spray into her face. 

Another squall overtakes us, and the 
boat heels over like a wounded bird. I do 
all in my power to ease her; but the sail is 
wet half way up before she rights. I watch 
Helen. She utters no exclamation—she 
only closes her lips a little tightly. What a 
sweet firm mouth she has! Well for me is 
it that it is not Hilda or Zoe Caxton with 
whom I have to deal now! Helen is as 
cool as myself, andI am made unnaturally 
cool by the despairing pain at my heart. 

“Another like that and I give up,” I say, 
cruelly. I wish to frighten her. 

“We shall not make the harbor,” she re- 
turns. “She will not sail any nearer the 
wind.” 

“We must tack,” I say, “and that will be 
neck or nothing now.” 

I give the sheet a twist round the cleat, 
and take off my soaking guernsey and can- 
vasshoes. Helen watches me quietly. 

“It seems a pity to turn away when we 
are so near,” she says, woman-like. 

“But it must be done,” I affirm, loosing 
the sheet and putting the foresail in order 
for the change. “Nw, Helen, down with 
your helm—hard down! That's it—we’ll do 
it yet!” 

Itisatrying moment. The sullen green 
waves, looking enormous in comparison 
with our little craft, come rushing down 
upon us, covering us with a lather of foam. 
But the boom swings round, the boat trem- 
bles and shivers like a living thing, stands 
up straight for a moment, while the sails 
flap and tug over our heads, and then falls 
away on the other tack, and we are running 
free again-—-towards the the purple bank 
of cloud where the sun has set and the 
black, wicked look’ ig sea, however—not 
towards the red gleam of the light-house 
which we can see now and then over the 
breaking seas. We feel the wind and 
waves rather leas now; but the wind is 
veering every moment, and every moment 
grows fresher 

Sitting here opposite to Helen, and quite 
close to her, for there is not much space in 
the punt, my heart is beating with tumult- 
uous throbs of mingled pain and ecstasy. 
To die—if we are to die—with her will not 
be terrible to me—not half so terribleas to 
live without her. I never look towards the 
shore—I hate it. For, once on shore, an- 
other will claim her—here she is mine. 
Only one frail plank divides us from death. 
One thing I determine npon—if we do go 
down we will go down together. Helen 
will die with my arms around her. I sup. 
pose the idea makes me smile, for Helen 
says, looking at me curiously: 

“You appear quite happy.” 

“Solam. Terribly iappy.” 

“You think they are safe 1” 

“Who ?” 

“Why those in the yawl.” 

“I was not thinking about them” I 
say with sublime selfishness. “But they 
were almost in the harbor when I saw them 
last. The wind would not affect them 
much; they carry so much ballast—” 

Another wild gust comes down upon us 
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before I can finish the sentence. I really 
think all is over this time. The boat 
shivers from stem to stern and lies over 
perilously; the slender mast cracks, and 
with a sharp report, the foresail blows out 
of the bolt-ropes and is whirled out to sea 
like a pocket-handkerchief I think the 
other will follow, but it does not. The 
boat staggers and catches herself up, and 
then staggers again, shipping every sea- 
But she goes on like the game little eraft, 
that she is. 

“We must go about presently or we shall 
be on the Pins,” I remarked, looking at 
Helen. I can hardly believe she realizes 
our danger, she looks so quiet. 

“Yes, I hear the waves breaking upon 
them,” she says, suniing. 

“The mast will go as swe as fate,” I ob- 


serve, without smiling. 

“Are we in danger of «ur lives !” she aske 
turning to me gravely. 

“We are.” 


“How soon must we change our course ?” 

“In a minute, or less.” 

She is quite silent for a little while after 
this, with her face turned away from 
me. The salt spray beats upon her bright 
cheeks and hangs upon her long eyelashes 
like tears. My heart gives a tremendous 
bound, and then stands still. 

“Helen,” I say bending towards her a 
little —I can feel how white my face 
has grown, and that my eyes are wild—“if 
these are our last moments—as Heaven 
knows I think they are—I must say one 
word to you. You will not be angry 
with me—we are so near death ?” 

She looks surprised and startled—most 
surprised. . 

“Helen,” I cry, the sheet round one hand, 
and grasping hers with the other, tiller- 
ropes and all, “I love you so much that it is 
sweet to me to die with you.” 

Her cheeks flushed more deeply than the 
cold sea-spray has power to flush them-—a 
strange, sudden illumination comes into hers 
soft brown eyes. 

“Hans,” she says, brokenly, “you don't 
know what you are saying.” 

“Do I not?” I cried, passionately, raising 
my head. “Oh, Helen, we are dying; you 
might give me one kiss for the sake of 
times gone by !” 

She hesitates. The boat gives a terrible 
lurch. I think she is fairly going down 
with us, but I do not stir. Helen bends 
forward and kisses my forehead twice. 

“You are a foolish boy,” she says, with 
her grave smile. “Now get up, and try 
whether you can save our lives.” 

Idoget up, but I can think of nothing 
but the touch of those sweet, cold lips. A 
wild reckless, bewildering feeling of hap- 
piness surges through me. If we could 
only sail on, on, like this for evermore! 
Would it not be better to die with that kiss 
on my forehead than to live and lose her? 
A mad resolve not to be saved—to run on 
the rocks just ahead of us, and end it all 
—takes possession of me, but Helen’s voice 
recalls me to myself. 

“It’s time to go about,” she says, clearly 
and coolly. 

“Will she stand it?” she asks, as I rise 
to let all go. 

“I am afraid not. She will feel the 
weather much more on the other tack.” 

“But must it be done 1” 

“It must. The Pins are not a hundred 
yards ahead.” 

“There is no hope ?” 

“I do not think there is, and you had 
better let me take off that heavy pilot jacket 
—it will only drag you down.” 

She allows me to take it off. It is no 
easy matter with the sheet in my hand. 

“Now then,” I call, preparing to let the 
sheet slip, “down wih your helm—jam it 
down !” 

“Wait one moment,” cries my cousin 
without obeying the order. I am ready 
to let all go and spring forward as the boat 
turns over. 

There is not a minute to be lost. The 
roar of the surf sounds above the roar of 
the wind. 

“Hans,” says the sweet, clear voice, “I 
may as well tell you—I would rather you 
knew it, since this is to be the end, though 
you did not ask me. I love you too—have 
loved you these seven years and more 





Now !” 

She puts the helm down. There is an 
awful second of suspense. 

The gallant little boat answers to her 
helm with a last effort, and comes round 
with a shuddering. The sail flaps and fills; 
she stands still a moment, as if drawing her 
breath, she falls over on the other tack, 
and we are running ‘or the harbor again. 
But it is for the last 1 1e; the squall catches 
her; there is a lurch—a stagger. She lies 
over almost on to the water, ships a tre- 
mendous sea, goes over still more, ships 
two more seas in rapid succession, and then, 
with a strange, gurgling, gasping sound, 
she heels over and goes down. 

I grasp Helen and try to swim, while the 
waves dash against my chest. I rise on a 
big green wave, still holding Helen in my 
drowning grasp, and the rest is a blank, 
till I find myself ly'ng on a sofa some- 
where, and somebody trying to make me 
drink something horribly hot and sweet. 
It is not Helen, though Helen is there 
too. 
“Are they safe? Who picked us up?” I 
ask with a dazed look. 

“The coastguard. We sent the galley 
out to meet you. They were just in time. 
Do drink this, like a dear fellow,” says aunt 
Sophy, with tears in her eyes. 

“No, I don’t want it. Helen!” She 
bends over me. “Helen, you are mine? 
You won’t retract what you said, be 
cause we are not drowned? You are 
mine ?” 

“I suppose I am, by the law of flotsam and 
jetsam,” she whispers, smiling. “Now 
drirk what aunt Sophy offers—for my 
sake.” 





INJURIES OF THE BRAIN, 


Delicate as the organization of the brain 
must be, itis surprising to read of the hard 
knocks it can bear, not only without injury, 
but even to its advantage. One man who 
lost half of his brain through suppuration 
of the skull, preserved his intellectual facul- 
ties to the day of his death; and the brains 
of soldiers have been known to carry bul- 
lets without apparent inconvenience, and to 
undergo operation for the extraction of the 
foreign bodies without loss of power. A 
physician, who was afflicted with an abnor- 
mal cerebral growth which pressed upon 
the cavities of the brain,so as to paralyze 
one side of his body and render him speech. 
less, retained possession of his reasoning 
and calculating powers until he died. One 
of three brothers, all idiots, after receiving 
a severe injury on the head, gained his 
senses, and lived to be a clever barrister. 
A stable-boy, of dull capacity, and subject 
to fits, had his wits sharpened by the kick 
of a horse, which necessitated the abstrac- 
tion of a portion of his brain; and no less a 
personage than Pope Clement VI. owed the 
improvement of his memory to a slight 
concussion of the brain. On the other hand, 
it is a fact that the brains of persons with 
thoroughly disordered minds, as a rule pre- 
sent no abnormal appearance after death, 
which is not to be wondered at. Dr. Wyn- 
ter declares, when it is found that symp- 
toms of a disordered brain are often pro- 
duced by a very «light alteration in the 
constitution of the blood.—Chamber’s Jour- 
nal. 





————==—_So=>> 
THE SULTAN’S OPINION OF THE 
BIBLE. 


A handsome Arabic Bible, bound in red 
velvet and gold, was presented to the Sul- 
tan of Zanzibar while in London by the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, who besought him to 
circulate the Christian Scriptures through- 
out his dominions. ‘The Sultan said that 
he knew fperfectly well what the Scriptures 
were, and that he recognized the book the 
moment he opened it, having had one 
previously in Zanzibar. He added, “The 
words of Jesus—upon whom be peace—are 
always acceptable to us. The Koran men- 
tions the Bible andthe New Testament, and 
we only wish that all people would walk ac- 
cording thereto.” 





“Puts” and “calls” may be _ prop- 
erly defined thus: You put your money 
in the hands of a broker for the  pur- 
pose of speculation and call for the profits 
\ vain. 





A TAME GULL 

Lovated as heis now, in a country place, 
among dogs, ducks, and poultry, with 
plenty of liberty, but well locked? after, Pe- 
ter has become quite domesticated, after his 
own fashion. During the last winter, he was 
allowed by his friend the cook to come into 
the kitchen and sit before the fire, where 
a small piece of carpet was placed for him. 
Peter took possession of this, entirely ex- 
cluding two small kittens from any share 
init. To these little animals he was quite 
atyrant. If they attempted to sit on any 
part of his carpet, lie drove them away; 
they were permitted to sit as near as they 
pleased to the edge of the carpet, but not 
on it. He invariably took away from them 
sticks or anything else that they began to 
play with; and on one occasion kept one of 
the kittens a prisoner in a drain-pipe into 
which it had run. No sooner was it in 
than Peter, always on the alert, took up his 
station outside, and there kept guard, peck- 
ing the kitten every time it tried to come 
out, until he was seen and the kitten res- 
cued. In fact, they hada very bad time 
of it while in Peter’s society. Another oc- 
cupant of the kitchen, however, found more 
favor with him. This was a retriever pup, 
now a very large dog, and the friend and 
companion of a sea-gull! ‘To see these two 
together is most amusing. Whenever the 
dog lies down anywhere near Peter he 
does not long remain unmolested; the bird 
leisurely walks up to him, and at once be- 
gins to pull his hair and peck his tail every 
time it moves. To all this the good-tempered 
dog makes no objection—in fact, Peter can 
do what he likes with him. He will some- 
times sit down on his back, at others lie 
down close to his side, or even between his 
forepaws, and when the dog is having his 
food, run off with portions of it from the 
plate, a liberty that none of the poultry 
dare take. This isa very strange friend- 
ship, but not altogether an unusual one. 
Almost all animated beings are so fond of 
society of some kind or other, that, when 
they cannot get that of their own species, 
they will select creatures of a very different 
character, and often form very strong at- 
tachments for them. Morris mentions a 
tame gull that was kept ina garden, where 
it made a great friend cf a terrier dog. 
Gawal speaks of another that made great 
friends with a pair of silver pheasants. But 
the most curious anecdote of a gull is given 
by Mr. Donaldson, in the Naturalist. This 
bird acquired a taste for sparrows, and 
scarcely a day passedon which he did not 
regale himself with four or five. His sys- 
tem of catching them was this: He was on 
the beet terms with a number of pigeons, 
and asthe sparrows fed along with them, 
he mixed in the grays,and, by stooping, 
assumed as much as possible their appear- 
ance,and then set at the sparrow as a 
pointer dog would do at his game; the next 
instant he had his prey by the back and 
swallowed it without giving it time to shut 
its eyes. The sporting season with him be- 
gan about the middle of July, as the young 
birds were leaving their nests. This was, 
however, rather a mercenary friendship. 
Like most gulls, Peter will eat almost any- 
thing, although, in his younger days, noth- 
ing would satisfy him but fresh fish. Now 
he is not so particular; he will eat meat, 
young chickens, and even small rats and 
mice—the latter he seems to have a great 
relish for. At onetime he lived on nothing 
but snails and slugs. This was after his 
removal from Falmouth, for, being so far 
inland, we could no longer supply him with 
the fish he had been accustomed to, and 
fora few days we were afraid he would 
starve, as nothing seemed to suit his taste; 
but he verysoon got used to a different 
fare, and now there is no trouble whatever 
in finding food for him. At first, when 
fish was his only food, he seldom swallowed 
it without previously soaking it in his water, 
and now almost everything he eats goes 
through the same process.— Argosy. 





A father and son named Cote, when on a 
fishing excursion in Nicolet, P.Q., recently, 
kindled a fire against a tree, and then went 
tosleep. In the meantime the fire burned 


tbe trunk of the tree and it fell over on the | 


von and killed him. 





‘ ABOUT A BAT. 


One of our common bats (probably either 
the “little brown bat,” Vespertilio subulatus, 
or the “little red bat,”) flew into the house 
one evening and was caught under a hat. It 
squeaked and snapped its little jaws so 
viciously, that all eff rts toward closer ac- 
quaintance were postnoned until morning. 
When uncovered the next day it seemed as 
fierce as before, but less active in its move- 
ments, probably overpowered by the glare 
of daylight. When touched, its jaws opened 
wide, the sharp teeth were exposed, and 
from its little throat cam» the sharp 
steely clicks so character.stic of our 
bats. Nor did this fierce demeanor 
soften in the least during the day 
and when night approached I was about 
to let it go,but the sight of a big fly, 
upon the window suggested an attempt to 
feed the captive. Held by the wings be- 
tween the points of a pair of forceps, the 
flyhad no soonertouched the bat’s nose, 
than it was seized, crunched, and swallowed. 
The rapidity of its disappearance accorded 
with the width to which the eater’s jaws 
were opened to receive it, and, but for the 
dismal crackling of skin and wings, remind- 
ed one of the sudden engulfment of beetles 
by ahungry young robin. A second fly 
went the same road. The third was more 
deliberately masticated, and I ventured to 
pat the devourer’s head. Instantly all was 
changed. The jaws gaped asif they would 
separate, the crushed fly dropped from the 
tongue, and the well-known click proclaim- 
eda hatred and defiance which hunger 
could not subdue nor food appease. So at 
least it seemed, and I think any but a boy- 
naturalist would have yielded to the tempta- 
tion to fling the spiteful creature out of the 
window. Perhaps, too, a certain obstinacy 
made me unwilling to so easily relinquish 
the newly-formed hope of dowesticating a 
bat. At any rate, another fly was present. 
ed, and, like the former, dropped the mo- 
ment my fingers touched the head of the 
bat. With the third I waited until the bat 
had seemed to be actually swallowing, and 
unable to either discontinue that process 
or open its mouth to any extent. Its rage 
and perplexity were comical to behold, and, 
when the fly was really down, it seemed to 
almost burst with the effort to express its 
indignation. But this did not prevent it 
from falling into the same trap again; and, 
to make a long story short, it finally learned 
by experience that, while chewing and swal- 
lowing were more or less interrupted by 
snapping at me, both operations were quite - 
compatible with my gentle stroking of its 
head. And even a bat has brains enough 
to see the foolishness of losing a dinner in 
order to resent an unsolicited kindness. In 
a few days the bat would take flies from 
my fingers, although either from eagerness 
or because blinded by the light, it too often 
nipped me sharply in its efforts to seize the 
victim. Its voracity was almost incredible. 
For several weeks it devoured at least fifty 
house-flies in a day, (it was vacation, and 
my playmates had to assist me,) and once 
disposed of eighty between daybreak and 
sunset. This bat I kept for more than two 
months. It would shuffle across the table 
when Ientered the room,and lift up its 
head for the expected fly. When trave ing 
it was carried in my breast pocket. In the 
Fall it died, either from over-eating or lack 
of exercise, for I dared not let it out of 
doors, and it was so apt to injure itself in 
the rooms that I seldom allowed it to fly. I 
should add that it drank frequently and 
greedily from the tip of a camel’s-hair pen- 
cil.— Popular Science Monthly. 





« Sr. Lovis doctor wrote a prescription 
for a lady who was slightly ill, calling for 
“a syphon of carbonic acid,” meaning a 
large syphon bottle of soda water. The in- 
telligent druggist construed “carbonic acid” 
to mean “carbolic acid,” and took “syphon” 
to be the Latin for “two ounces,” and, act- 
ing on his convictions, burned a hole in the 
patient’s stomach. 

—Eee ESE 

Miss Margaretha Wappner, in her book 
of travels, “The North Star and the 
Southern Cross,” pronounces Japanese 
civilization a humbug, and the people 
scoundrels. 
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An Anniversary. 





In a chamber old and oaken, 
In a faint and faltering way, 

Half a dozen words were spoken, 
Just eleven years to-day. 

What was bound and what was broken, 
Let a woman’s conscience say. 


Half a dozen words excited, 
Whispered by a lover's side; 

Half delighted, half affrighted, 
Half in pleasure, half in pride; 

And a maiden’s troth is plighted, 
And a false love-knot is tied. 


Has a maiden not a feeling 

That can swell, and sing, and soar? 
Came not o’er her spirit stealing 

Thoughts of things that were before? 
In her heart did no revea.ing 

Tell her, love was something more? 


Barely half a dozen glances, 
Half in earnest half in mirth— 
Five, or six, or seven dances— 
Courtship in which no romance is 
Cannot give a true love birth. 


Lightly is the promise spoken, 
Lightly is the love-knot tied; 

And the maid redeems the token, 
Living at her husband's side; 

And her heart—it is not broken, 
But it is not in its pride. 


with the years shall come a feeling 
Never, may be, felt before; 

She shall find the heart concealing 
Wants it did not know of yore; 

Silently the truth revealing, 
Real love is somethir g more. 





THE LOST WAGER. 


The trunks were all packed and corded, 
and the caypet-bags were piled up in the 
corner of the capacious, old-fashioned hall. 

How melancholy they looked, those em- 
blems of parting and adieux. Not even 
the merry laughter of the two or three 
young girls, who were gathered around a 
stalwart, handsome fellow of about twenty- 
five, could entirely banish an impalpable 
something of sadness from the scene. 
Cousin Jack was going away, the general 
mischief-maker, torment and tease of the 
whole family, and Mr. Chester, sitting by 
the distant window, wiped his spectacles 
every five minutes, and declared, pettishly, 
that the type of the evening paper was a 
terrible trial to his old eyes. 

“You'll come back soon, Jack, dear,” 
coaxed Minnie Chester, the prettiest and 
most roguish of all cou-ins, and the one who 
kept up a perfect fire of practical jokes and 
girlish tricks at his ex)ense. 

There she sat, on the biggest trunk of 

the collection, her brown curls hanging 
about her round face, and her eyes spark- 
ling with a curious mixture of fun and 
tears. 
“I’m not at all certain of that, Miss Min- 
nie,” said Jack, decisively. “If I succeed 
in finding a location to suit me,I shall 
probably decide to settle permanently at 
Thornville, and turn landed proprietor on 
my own account.” 

“Only imagine our Jack a gentleman of 
property!” laughed Minnie, appealing to 
her sisters. 

“I don’t see anyth’-g so very ridiculous 
in the idea,” rema:'ed the young man, 
rather piqued at the amusement of his rel- 
atives. “At all events there is one incalen- 
lable advantage that will result from my 
departure.” 

“ And what is that, Mr. Oracle ?” 

“The fact that you’ve played your last 
freak on me, you tormenting little minx!” 

“Don’t be so ce ain of that, Cousin 
Jack !” said Minnie, staking her long curls. 
“What will you ventnre I don’t bestow a 
parting trick on you yet? Ah, I ‘haven't 
settled with you for spveral little pieces of 
impertinence ; but pray don’t imagine they 
are forgotten, sir !” 

“My diamond sleeve buttons to your 
coral necklace that you don’t impose on me 
within the next three months, Minnie,” 
said Jack, gaily. 

“Done!” said Minnie. 
hear the wager, don’t 
coveted Jack's diamonds.” 

“But you won't 
selle ! How dark itis; tting in this cavern- 
ous old hall. Shall I ving for lights, Uncle 
Chester? and, by the way, have you writ- 
ten that letter of introduction to Mr. 
Thorne !” 





“Girls, you all 
you? I always 


have them, mademoi- 





| 
| 





“All in good time, my boy—all in good 
time,” said the old gentleman, depositing 
his huge, silver-bound spectacles in their 
case. “ You young men are in such a despe- 
rate hurry. Tell Betsy to carry a lamp in- 
to the library, girls. And, Minnie, where is 
my gold pen? I won’t be very long about 
it, and then we will have a nice long even- 
ing to gossip over Jack’s prospects.” 

While Mr. Chester sat in his cosey, red- 
curtained library, revising the letter which 
he had been writing to his old friend, Ja- 
bez Thorne, of Thornville, to the effect that 
his nephew, John Lacy, was in search of-an 
eligible piece of land, and wished to settle 
down in that vicinity, and requested Mr. 
Thorne’s aid and co-operation in the selec- 
tion of the same, Minnie opened the door. 

“ Papa, there is some one down stairs who 
wishes to see you immediately for one min- 
ute.” 

“Very annoying!” said the old gentle- 
mean, “ just as I was finishing this letter of 
Jack’s. However, I can seal it afterward 
Minnie, suppose you ¢lance over it and dot 
the i’s and cross the t’* ; I’n not so much of 
a penman as I used to be.” 

And old Mr. Chester pushed back his 
chair and rose from the antique table to at- 
tend the claims of his urgent guest. 

Olive Chester was brushing out the heavy 
braids of her luxuriant hair before the 
dressing mirror of her own apartment, two 
hours later, when Minnie ran in, with a 
countenance comically divided between dis- 
may and delight. 

“My dear Minnie, what has happened 1” 
exclaimed the elder sister, dropping her 
hair-brush and letting all her raven tresses 
ripple down unheeded over her shoulders. 

“I've won the diamond sleeve-buttons, 
Olive! but, O! I didn’t mean to. What 
would papa say if he only knew it—and 
Cousin Jack, too ?” 

“Sit down, you wild little elf,” said Olive 
gently forcing her sister into a chair, “and 
explain this mysterious riddle.” 

“Well, you know papa left me to look 
over his letter to Mr. Thorne—and he was 
detained longer than he expected, almos 
an hour—in fact, and I couldn’t help amus- 
ing myself by writing a parody on the 
letter.” 

“Yes—you remember somebody was tell- 
ing us what a beautiful daughter Mr. 
Thorne had—so I wrote that Jack was in 
search of a wife, and had heard of Miss 
Thorne, and wanted to settle in life, and all 
that sort of thing. In short, wherever pa- 
pa had written land, or estate, I wrote wife. 
Wasn't it fun ?” ejaculated the little maiden, 
her eyes dancing with diablerie. “But you 
know I never once thought of sending the 
letter ; I only wanted to read it to Jack 
when I went down stairs. Well, I signed 
it, with a great flourish of trumpets, and 
just then who should come in but papa and 
the stranger. Of course I fled—and when 
I came back the letter was sealed and safe 
in Jack’s pocket, and, Olive, it; was the 
wrong letter !” 

“Tt was rather a dim light, and papa’s 
eyes are not as keen as they were wont to 
be, and my impertinent missive was gone, 
while the real bona fide letter lay there 
amongst a heap of discarded papers. And 
[ hadn’t courage to confess my misdemean- 
or, papa is so opposed to my innocent lit- 
tle jokes—and Jack is off with that indes- 
cribable letter! I shall certainly win the 
sleeve-buttons, Olive, but what a tornado 
there will be when my mischief leaks out.” 

And Minnie looked so bewitchingly love. 
ly in her alternate paroxysms of terror and 
laughter, that Olive, grave old sister though 
she was, had not the heart to lecture her 
as roundly as she deserved. 


The crimson sunset of the very next 
evening shone radiantly into the special 
sanctum of the worthy old Jabez Thorne, 
of Thornville, Justice of the Peace and 
chairman of all the agricultural meetings 
for ten miles around. It was no scholarly- 
looking library, like that of his ancient com- 
rade, Chester, but a square, light room, with 
four uncurtained windows, and ornamented 
with numerous black-framed engravings of 
prize cattle and giant turnips. He was 
seated in a  leather-cushioned arm-chair, 
looking over the files of an agricultural 





journal, to find some coveted information , 
on the subject of “phosphates” and “su- | 
perphosphates,” when a servant brought 
him a card and a letter. 

“ The gentleman is in the parlor, sir.” 

Jabez Thorne laid aside his newspaper, 
glanced at the card, which bore the simple 
inscription “John Lacy”—then at the letter 
which purported to be the introductory to 
that individual. 

“How—ha—from my old college chum, 
Chester, 1s live. Rem»#rkable change in his 
handwriting, but time alters us all. Haven’t 
heard from him in twenty years, and— 
hallo! what is this? A pretty cool request, 
upon my word—nephew wants a wife, and 
has heard that I possess a daughter—has 
lots of money—wants me to aid him with 
my well-known experience in such matters, 
What does the rascal mean?” ejaculated 
Jabez, the fringe of gray hair that sur- 
rounded his bald head standing absolutely 
erect with indignation. “I'll send Jeffers 
to kick the impudent young scamp out of 
the house.” 

But with a moment’s reflection came 
calmness. . 

“Well, after all, I don’t see what there is 
in the matter to make me so foolishly an- 
gry. Guess I'll see what Mary says. An 
excellent family, these Chesters—and this 
letter is just like Zebedee Chester—he al- 
ways was singular in his notions. Rather 
unlike the ordinary method of coming to 
an understanding on such matters, but 
there is nothing like a dash of originality 
in this world, and if the boy is rich and 
Mary don’t object— At all events I'll see 
him on this subject.” 

And Jabez Thorne thrust the letter into 
his pocket, and strode determinedly into the 
parlor, where young Lacy was quietly 
awaiting his appearance. The old gen- 
tleman’s face was scarlet with embarrass- 
ment; he was half disposed to be angry 
with his guest’s cool self-possession. 

“I had thought of settling in this vicin- 
ity, Mr. Thorne,” said Jack, after the cere- 
monies of greeting lad been exchanged, 
and understood from: .y uncle that you had 
a desirable piece of property you might be 
disposed to part with.” 

“Piece of property!” thought the old 
gentleman, beginning to fire up again ; but 
he controlled his emotion, and only answer- 
ed, “ Really, sir, this is a very strange re- 
quest. One can hardly be expected to an- 
swer definitely upon + very short notice.” 

“Certainly not, Mr Thorne. I have no 
wish to hurry you,” said Jack, politely ; 
“but Lam rather anxious to see for my- 
self, and if you will favor me with a brief 
description of the prominent features of—” 

But Mr. Thorne was fidgeting uneasily 
on his chair. 

“ What do you mean, sir?” he exclaimed, 
wrathfully. 

Jack was rather perplexed at this cavalier 
reception, but he answered, as courteously 
as possible : 

“Why, sit, of course it is not best to be 
too precipitate on a matter of such import- 
ance.” 

“Tf this is a fair specimen of the rising 
generation,” though! the indignant Jabez, 
“they are about as impudent a set of Jack- 
anapes as I want to see. But I owe some- 
thing to my long friendship with old Zebe- 
dee Chester—I won’t turn the puppy out of 
doors quite yet.” 

“I suppose it is healthy?” asked Lacy 
blandly. 

“What is healthy ?” 

“Your property. Sometimes in these 
low grounds diseases are apt to prevail 
and—” 

“Does he expect my Mary has the fever 
and ague?” thought old Thorne, leaping 
briskly out of his chair as if an insect had | 
stung him. “I’llsend my daughter to your | 
young man—that will settle the business at 
once.” 

And before Lacy could express his sur- | 
prise, his choleric host had banged the door | 
behind him and disappeared. 

Mary Thorne’s astonishment was even | 
greater than her father’s had been. | 





She was attired in white muslin, with a 
bouquet of crimson moss rosebuds in her 
bosom, and a spray of the same exquisite 
flowers in her hair, for some rural party or 
picnic, and at first absolutely refused to 


enter the parior. 

“What an idea!” she exclaimed, blush- 
ing to the very tips of those tiny, shell- 
like ears. “Io be put on_ exhibition 
like one of your prize cattle! No, indeed} 
Let the young man go back where he came 
from! A pretty impression he must 
have of the ladies in this quarter of the 
globe !” 

“But, my love, Zebedee Chester is one 
of my oldest friends, and the young man is 
really a very fine-looking fellow, and rich 
into the bargain. Go in and talk to hima 
little while there’s a good girl! I can’t 
stand it a minute longer.” 

And old Jabez wiped his forehead, on 
which the perspiration was stan. ‘ng in big 
beads. And Mary burst into an uncon- 
trollable fit of laughter. 

“The whole affair is so ridiculous !” she 
exclaimed. 

But she adjusted the moss roses, never- 
theless, and tripped demurely into the 
parlor. 

Now if there was a determined point in 
Jack Lacy’s character, it was his aversion 
to women in general; and if there was any 
one thing on which he prided himself, it 
was his decided oldbachelorism. Imagine 
his vexation and dismay, therefore, when, 
after a formal introduction, old Mr. Thorne 
withdrew, leaving him ¢ete-a-tete with the 
pretty creature in white muslin and roses. 
It was embarrassing enough, particularly 
as Mary blushed every time he looked at 
her, and evinced an exceedingly great dis- 
position to laugh. 

“Well,” thought Jack, “the manners and 
customs of this locality ares rather odd, to 
say the least of it. I came to consult an 
old man abeut purchasing land of him, and 
he bounces out of the room, and sends his 
daughter. What on earth am I to say to 
her, I'd like to know ?” 

And Mary glancing shyly in the direc- 
tion of her companion, came to the conclu- 
sion that he had “beautiful Spanish eyes,” 
and a moustache decidedly superior in style 
to the hirsute adornments of the young gen- 
tlemen at Thorneville. 

Mr. Lacy looked up at the ceiling and 
down at the carpet, and wondered what the 
consequences would be were he to escape 
incontinently through the open French 
window. That would not be avery digni- 
fied proceeding, however, so he resigned 
himself to destiny by making some origin- 
al remark on the weather. It had the 
much-desired effect of breaking the ice, 
however, and he was agreeably surprised 
with the arch vivacity of Miss Thorne, 
Only once did she seem confused; it was 
when she had been describing a fine grove 
of cedars that belonged to her father’s 
land, regretting at the same time that he 
contemplated the sale of it. 

“I believe I should like to become the 
purchaser” said Jack. “Your father has 
told you that I had some idea of settling 
here ?” 

Mary grew scarlet, and murmured 
some sentence or other. The conversa- 
tion was effectually checked, and Jack, 
perplexed at the effect, for which he 
could perceive no visible cause, rose to take 
leave. 

“Will you mention to your father, Miss 
Thorne, that I shall call to see him about 
this matter to-morrow morning?” he 
asked. 

All the moss roses in Mr. Thorne’s rose- 
garden could not have rivalled the hot 
glow on Mary’s cheeks as she fled out of 
the room without a word of reply. 

“Very singular family this,” muttered 
Jack, slowly drawing on his glove and 
walking down the broad garden path. 
“Butshe isan uncommonly pretty girl—and 
[ shall certainly take an early walk through 
that grove of cedars to-morrow morning 
before breakfast.” 

He dreamed of blue-eyed Mary Thorne 
that night, and rose decidedly pleased 
that he should have a reasonable excuse 
for calling at her father’s house so soon. 

“I certainly can’t be in love!” quoth he, 
mentally. “But how. Minnie would tease 
me if she thought I was in danger of suing 
for not only a farm but a wife.” 

Old Jabez Thorne was busily engaged 
nipping the dead leaves off his pet Yurus- 
tinus with a gigantic pair of garuen-scis- 
sors,that morning, when young Lacy sprang 
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over the hedge and saluted him with a 
buoyant “good-morning.” 

“Well, sir,’ he went on, gaily, “I have 
seen the property, and am perfectly de- 
lighted. A fine, healthy investment—no 
disease about it, I’m convinced.” 

“Hem !” said Mr. Thorne dubiously 

“And I would like to take a second, more 
thorough inspection in your society, sir, if 
you please.” 

“Really, Mr. Lacy,” said the old man, 
sharply, “my daughter has not yet come 
down stairs,and—” 

“What the mischief has his daughter to 
do with the matter?” thought Lacy, but he 
said, politely: 

“Ot course I will await any time that may 
be convenient to you, sir. I observed a 
good deal of native roughness, but I can- 
not doubt that there is a very great sus- 
ceptibility to A little 
judicious cultivation will accomplish won- 
ders.” 

“Let me tell you, young man,” began 
Mr. Thorne, in a towering rage, but Lacy 
saw that he had unconsciously . com- 
mitted some arch blunder, and hastened to 
say: 

“In short, sir, I am determined to secure 
this rural gem at any price. What is the 
sum you demand ?” 

Mr. Thorne fairly sat down on the gravel- 
walk, overpowered with the avalanche of 
wrath which he found impossible to shape 
into words. 

“Upon — my — word —sir!” he began; 
“you talk as if this was a mere matter of 
business !” 

Jack was puzzled enough “It is 
the way in which I have always here- 
tofore been accustomed to treat such af- 
fairs, sir.” 

“Heretofore—you have been accustomed! 
and pray, sir, how many such little aifairs 
have you had on your hands?” shrieked 
old Thorne, growing purple in the face. 

“O, several, sir. I am not so inex- 
perienced as you suppose,” replied Jack, 
siniling. 

“Are you not ashamed to confess it ?” 

“No, why should I be %” 

“Get out of my garden, you young rep. 
robate !” screamed Jabez, leaping up with 
lightning rapidity. “To come here and 
offer to buy my daughter, as if she were a 
patch of potatoes! Go, I say !” 

“Your daughter, Mr. Thorne ?” 

“Yes, my daughter, you Jack-a-dandy !” 

“But I’m not bargaining for your daugh- 
ter. I'm bargaining for that land across 
the river.” 

“Don’t tell me!” ejaculated Mr. Thorne, 
tugging away at the fastenings of his 
pocket-book; “your uncele’s letter has 
informed me of your atrocious 
tion.” 

“Will 
sir ?” 

Thorne jerked it out of the compartment 
where it lay, and tossed it angrily towards 
Lacy. He opened it, and in spite of his an- 
no, “ce and mortification burst into laush- 
ter .: the sight of Minnie’s dainty hand- 
writing. 

“It’s nothing to laugh at sir,” exclaimed 
Thorne. 

“My dear Mr. Thorne, we are all the vic 
tims of a ridiculous mistake,” said Lacy: 
“My uncle never wrote this letter; it is the 
work of my mischievous Cousin Minnie. 
The genuine document must have been left 
behind.” 

“And you didn’t come to look for 4 
wife ?” 

“I came to purchase real estate.” 

“Whew-w-w !” old Jabez Thorne whis. 
tled loud and long, then offered his hand to 
his guest with a hearty laugh. 

“Well, my boy, I’m heartily sorry I called 
you so many opprobrious names, but Mary 
and I supposed you were after her. I must 
go and tell the little minx what a blunder 
we've made.” 

“Stay a moment, sir,” said Jack, laying 
a detaining hand on the old gentleman's 
arm, as his quick eye detected the distant 
flutter of Miss Thorne’s light dress among 
the trees; “will you a:low me to make the 
necessary explanations myself? I am not 
at all certain that, after I h:ve selected a 
home, I shall not enter int» business-like 
negotiations for a charming ,)oung wife to 
reside over it” 


improvement. 


inten- 


you allow me to see the letter, 


gentleman, chuckling. “I'll give my con- 
sent, if only to atone for my villainous treat- 
ment of you a little while ago.” 

He resumed his gardening operations, 
occasionally pausing to laugh all to him- 
self, while Cousin Jack sprang up the 
path to seek Mary. 

They were absent « long time—in fact, 
as old Jahez tho: ‘it, an unreasonably 
long time, «fore he discerned through the 
dense fo’ se of th: acacia hedges their 
advancing forms. Mr. Lacy looking ex- 
proud and self-satistied, and 
Mary leaning on bis arm, with her pretty 
eheeks flushed, aud her lips wreathed in 
timid smiles, : 


ceedingly 


“What does she say?’ roared the pater. 
fumilias. 

“She says she’ll consider it!” 
Jack, demurely. 

A week or two afterwards, Minnie Chee- 
ter received a neat little package contain- 
ing the diamond sleeve buttons and the 
following billet: 


answered 


“Dear Minyig :—I’ve lost my wager, bot 
I cheerfully deliver over the forfeited 
stakes, for L have won something of in- 
finitely more value—a wife ! 

Cousin Jack.” 

From which we may conclude that the 
result of Mary's ‘*consideration” was fa- 
vorable. 


JAPANESE MANNERS, 





Natural good breeding is a characteris- 
tic of even the lowest of the Japanese. It 
is not merely the civility of the people, but 
their politeness and grace which so win the 
strangers’ hearts. We discussed it as we 
waiked. Canit, as doubtless are the or- 
der and condition of the roads and other 
publie works, be owing tothe prolonged ex- 
istence of a local aristocracy? To the 
presence of natural leaders throughout the 
land who are regarded as at once both 
chiefs to obey and models to imitate? 
Will polished manners long continue among 
a people urged to get the utmost profit 
from the soil to meet their contributions 
to the exigencies of a government invisi- 
bly residing in a distant city, and rep- 
resented by one of the new class of politi- 
cal adventurers who, now sitting in the 
seat of the Daimio, has but two cares—to 
gain promotion to higher place and accu- 
mulate savings out of his slender appoint- 
ments? Will those who have grown gray, 
and reared their children beneath the 
sway of a long line of hereditary lords, 
fashion their manners upon the new-fangled 
habits of the sharp politician who comes 
from To-kio in a stiff and ungraceful Wes- 
tern dress to talk to them of the eternal 
truths of political economy and the law of 
nations; who, instead of retainers, is obey- 
ed by some half-dozen policemen in_ ill- 
fitting European trousers and uncomfort- 
able European boots, and who, taking the 
place of Imabari, or perhaps of the great 
Awa himself, dwells in a modest abode 
without the gate of Imabari’s castle? As 
each passer-by neared the visitors, he or 
she removed the short blue kerchief wrap- 
ped turban-wise around the head, and, as 
room was made that the latter might pass, 
stooped with a not ungraceful bow and 
gave “good day” in the national salutation, 
“O-tu-o.” Hoes and mattocks and other 
farming tools were cheerfully and politely 
tendered for inspection where desired. 
The owners of neat little houses by the 
roadside seemed pleased to see the stangers 
examine their curious details; their accur- 
ate carpent:y—junctions without nail or 
bolt; sliding doors and shutters; windows 
formed of delicate panes of semi-trans- 
parent paper. Seated on the cleanly mat- 
ted platform of one more pretentious than 
the others, was an old man whose truly 
Roman features distinguished him among a 
Mongolian race, as of handsome presence 
and noble mien; yet of mien not more no- 
ble than was his manner. He grandly 
acquiesced in the intrusion of an inquirer; 
saluted with lordly grace; told the dis- 
tance still between the visitors and Ima- 
bari; and informed the interperter that no 
Europeans have ever passed along that 
road before.— Fortnightly Review. 





“As you please, my lad,” said the old | 








HUMAN SACRIFICES AT ASHANTEE, 


A correspondent, who appears to have 
occupied an official position in West Africa, 
sends to the London Times “a sketch of 
the beneficent acts which attend the 
death of a Caboceer in Ashantee.” He 
says: 

Immediately after demise, the body of a 
Caboceer is washed, annointed with sweet 
oils and grease, and sprinkled with gold 
dust. The oils and grease cause the gold 
dust to stick to the corpse, which, being 
black, throws off the bright color of the 
gold to perfectioa. The beard is trimmed in- 
to knots, and upon each knot are tied 
small beads of glass and thin particles of 
gold. The Ashantees, you perceive, are as 
dainty in the decoration of the beards of 
their dead asthe Assyrian dandies were of 
their own when living. In cloth of cost- 
ly silk embroidered damask, or in velvet, 
or in other rich garments, the body is 
dressed and ornamented with armlets and 
necklaces of gold and silver. Very often 
pure lumps or unwronght nuggets of gold, 
bored through and through, are strung 
upon a piece of hempen string and twisted 
round the forearms in the form of brace- 
lets. Thus gayly bedizened and perfum- 
ed and cleansed, the body is placed upon a 
chair in a sitting attitude, or is shown re 
cumbent on a bed trimmed with gaudy 
drapery. When this combined rite of puri- 
fication and garniture has been completed 
the relations and friends assemble and be- 
gin to dance and sing. While the relations 
and friends are making merry, a fetishman 
or priest, is led slowly into the midst of the 
festive throng, and the female slaves of 
the dead Caboceer are brought before him. 
After the utterance of various incantations 
he pretends that the fetish has denoted, 
by means of his mediation, a certain slave 
for election to follow her master to the next 
world; but I need not be at much trouble 
to suggest to you that the members of the 
family always decide beforehand among 
themselves which unfortunate wretch shall 
accompany the deceased chief. Being 
chosen, and by the choice condemned to 
die, the slave is stripped naked. Around 
her neck a wisp of hay is wound, and her 
arms are rudely pinioned with a rope of 
straw. She is now roughly dragged a 
second time to the presence of the fetish- 
man, who recommends her, in a_ speech 
full of blasphemous -rhodomontades and 
rhetorical parade, to serve her master du- 
tifully through the mazes of the unknown 
sphere to which he has been summoned on 
a journey. During the delivery of the 
portentous exhortation he is bnsily em- 
ployed in daubing a white-colored earth 
over the face of the weeping slave; and 
when the admonitory harangue has been 
exhausted, he strikes her severely with his 
opened palm upon either cheek. In be- 
nighted zeal the company snatch up the 
sacerdotal cue. They strive to rival one 
another in repeating the assault with the 
harshest violence, and in dealing the 
keenest pain on her nude and trembling 


rson. 
The executioners, moreover, are blessed, 


and thecongregated band of Caboceers man- 
ifest their profound respect by raising the 
foot of each executioner with both hands, 
and by rubbing the sole upon the crown of 
their heads. The natives of the Gala Coast 
have a loose conception of a state of pur- 
gatory or probation, and entertain the idea 
that the soul of the dead wanders unrest- 
ingly for many years about the world, and 
requires a servant for the performance of 
menial duties in its long and ceaseless 
wanderings. Hence comes the custom of 
killing aslave at the death of a Caboceer, 
for a Caboceer may not draw water, nor 
hew wood, nor cook food. 

Having been removed by dint of cuffs or 
manual force from the sizht of the fetish- 
man the slaveis hurried to a wooden box, 
into which the ecareass of the Caboceer will 
eventually be squeezed. Along the lid of the 
box the slave is stretched upon her stomach, 
and her feet and head are grasped by two 
executioners, ¢0 that her struggles may be 
subject to control. A friend of the dead 


Caboceer approaches the prostrate creature 
and slashes her with a sword just below 
the right shoulder-blade. 


Catching the 





blood which flows from the wound, he 
smears the box. When a sufficiency of 
blood has been drawn for this purpose, 
she is lifted from the lid and is reviled, 
struck and covered with spittle by the bye! 
atanders. All the while she utters the’ 
loudest and most grievous lamentations, 
and the louder and the more grievous 
they are,the more acceptable do the tor- 
turers deem the sacrificial gratuity to be to 
the dead Caboceer. She is then driven to 
the spot where she is to be slain. When 
the head has been cut off the heart is 
plucked out through an opening in the 
An executioner receives the head 
with yells and frantie signs of joy and 
runs with ié through the town. Savagely 
and furiously he tosses it to the ground 
and kicks it like a ball before him, 
snatches it up in his flight, spits upon it, 
flings it into the air, catches itin its descent, 
or, permitting it to drop heavily, kicks it 
again and again. The body is never 
buried, but is spurned aside to be eaten by 
wild beasts or vultures. 


ITEMS UF INTEREST. 


A dead dog was buried in a fine  rose- 
wood coflin at Albany. 


back. 





In a Scotch court a witness swore to the 
identity of achicken “from its resemblance 
to its mother.” 


The Jersey City agent for the society 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
has been arrested for beating his wife. 


A St. Louis man with a crazy wife chains 
her to a post in the cellar during her spells 
of raving. 


The Rev. William Rand of Seabrook, 
Conn., being bitten by a rabid dog, cauter- 
ized the wound with ared hot poker. 


Seventeen bears have been killed in 
Mattawamkeag, Maine, this season. The 
State pays five dollars for each capture, 


The women of Eg: >t are now aliowed to 
appear in public without veils, and the 
men of Egypt are wondering where such 
infernal homely women came from. 


New Jersey is growing tobacco for 
Havana cigars to smoke with its native 
French champagne. Fifty-five acres 
of it menacé mankind near Bordentown. 


A crane has lately been erected at Wool- 
wich Arsenal, England, which is capable 
of lifting and handling a weight of eighty- 
five tons through a height of sixty feet. 


At a recent bull-fight in Madrid, for the 
benefit of a society for the assistance of 
widows and orphans, eight bulls, twelve 
horses and two men were killed. 


Miss Mollie Allen of Lakeport, Cal., has 
again received $26.50 from the Supervisors 
of Lake county on account of squirrels tails, 
the work of her own rifle in less than two 
weeks. 


A dependent old man in New Orleans, 
upon hearing his son say that work was 
scarce and poorly paid, went out of the 
house and shot himself,s0 as to remove 
one burden. 


The wife of a drunkard 
ville, TIL, 


in Jackson- 
being chuised by him with a 
knife, called upon her son to save her 
life. The boy complied by shooting his 
father dead. 

Recently two inkstends and a pen were 
dug up at Pompeii. The pen is of metal, 
and made almost similar in shape to our 
quill pens; so in the writing line the 
moderns are not so far ahead after all. 


The gamblers of Blanco City, Texas, 
have addressed a circular to the fraternity 
in other places, warning them against “Ar- 
kansas Bill,” an expert at cards who pre- 
tends to be a greenhorn. 


The syllable “con” is the beginning of 
1,253 words, all of which have 1,699 differ- 
ent significations. No other three letters 
ean be found that begin so many words as 
the syllable “con.” 


A census enumerator at Crown Point, in 
the course of his travels, has founda four- 
teen year old boy who weighs 280 pounds, 
and a French lady who is an inveterate 
smoker, and declares she is 132 years old. 
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circular in regard to fugitive slaves, which the Government 

found it necessary to suspend last week. The ‘Morning Echo” 

says: “Mr. Hunt is mistaken if he imagines that he can satisfy 

the country by offering the Navigating Lieutenant as a scape- 
oat.’” 


Matters in Fran e are very quiet, the only item of interst, 
being the banquet which was given, on October 18th, in honor 
of ex-President Thiers at Arcachon, in the Gironde. M. Thiers 
delivered an addrese, in which he said that the Republic must 
be maintained. He did not think that the Radicals are as black 
as they are painted, and believed if they gained power, they 
would pursue a different course from what tieir opponents 





Enctanp Howpinc on To HER Possessions.—I wish 
some of the gentlemen who tals so glibly among us of human 
progress, of the prospects of sword being beaten into plow- 
share, and spear into pruning-hock, all the world over by means 
of the influences whi h come from English Sunday and day 
schools, temperance lectures, May meetings, and political asso 
ciations, could look now and then on these dim shora-lines of 
the Red Sea, and the dimmer populations beyond. I asked the 
captain of «ur vessel on which side of the sea he would, in case 
of extremity, prefer to run his vessel if he bad that choice and 
no other. He said, “The African, decidedly.’’ I once put the 
same question to a captain of the Peninsularand Oriental Com- 
pany, and he replied, ‘*Well, the Arabian.” Neither had the 


4 4 ; : : remotest idea what would occur in either case except that, 
arpome Be : thea ~ bef i) Ceaeitenenie wee * ~ however solitary the place might be, the ship would in an hour 
we. Apvertisements payable ow or Beorz insertion. em | Te8Pect the Republic. This, he thought, was necessary 10 order), surrounded by boats manned by unsparing robbers. 
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to render the elections really representative. He denied tbat 
the Republic would isolate France; she may count upon the 
sympathy of Europe. The European policy of the future will 
be peace and non-intervention. M, Thiers also advocated a 
liberal and modern system of edu: ation. 

Some excitement has been created in Bavaria by the publica- 
tior in Manich, on October 19th of a royal decree which gives 
the effect. to the ‘Imperial law, intr ducing compulsory civil 
marriages. 

The Austrian War Department has laid befor the delegations, 
a@ memorandum explaining the reason for the adoption of the 


The 
present and futare of the Red Sea have no better index than 
the character of the vessels one meets upon it—the French 
Admiral, bound for Aden; a British iron-clad, engaged at gun- 
practice; a Dutch transport, crowded with troops—fine young 
fe.lows they seemed—for Acheen; mail vessels and trading 
vessels of all nations, with any number of the boats of old 
times. Few Englishmen abroad talk much of English influen- 
ces and swords beaten into plowshares. At home you may have 
good arguments for ceding Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, but they 
would fall on hard ground in India. ‘* Give up Gibraltar. 
Malta, Aden? I should like to see the day.” That is the Spirit 
of Englishmen in other lands, and that, somehow, is why Mr. 
Gl .dstone’s popularity (very real and permanent at home) never 


: : , found any marked res,onse abroad. People dreaded that he 
Tue AtBion Weekly (postages paid) : Uchatins gun in preference to the “— submitted by the Srm of might take m fit of “giving up” osedbin, the value of which 
PRITISA Krupp. ‘These are, first, that this Ucbatins gun can be con-|is only known where the something exists. Call the feeling as 


Tue Eprmsurcu Review, ( Whig. ); 

Tue Lonpon Quarterty Review, Conservative.) 
Tae WestminsTER Review, (Liberal. } 

x Barrish QuarTenty Review, (Evangelical. ) 
Buiacxwoon's Eprnsurcn MaGazing, (Tory. ) 


Hargison’s Youne Lapies’ Jounnat,( Fashions and Stories), 


sructed in the Austrian empire, while the Krupp guns would 
have to be ordered abroad, thus placing Austria at the mercy of 
foreign manufacturers in case of war ; second, that while the 
Uchatins guns are equally good in all respec’s to those made by 
Krupp, they are only a third of the cost, and that, moreover, 
tho torwer, unlike the latter, can be recast at a trifling expense; 
and thirdly, that they are less susceptible to atmospherical in- 


we may, you scarcely ever meet an Evglishman in the East who 
has the least inclination to give up a rood of land once gained. 
lam not either defending nor assailing the feeling, but stating 
the fact.—Macmillan’s Magazine. 





Tue Ixutusions or Travet.—Another illusion of 


AMERICAN. fluences, and can be more easily kept clean than Krupp guns. travel is the fancy that you have entered the realm 0: perpetual 
Harper's Monrary Macazree, Illustrated, The total cost of the construction of the new guns, with car-|holiday. Looking at the surface of things onlyas you pass 
Liermecotr’s  “* ._ “ riages amuuition, &e., is estimated at (7,797,00) florins, one-| along, you refuse to look below the surface. Wo sombre sha- 
ScrripNEn’s “ “ “ half of which sum is to be taken in the e timates for the year 


Tae St. Nicnozas, t - 
for Girls and Boys. 

Tue ATLANTIC * “ 

Tue Gataxy ‘ “ 








{= A few complete sets of Tue Apion for the 
ear, 1874, (¢ontaining William Harrison Ainsworth’s 
reat Historical Romances, “ Wat Tyler” and ‘‘ The 
Good Old Times of Merrie England,” together with a 
choice selection of interesting information), can be had 
on application at the office, price Five Dottars, postage 


paid. 





European Summary of the Week. 


The Prince of Wales sailed from Brindisi, on October 16th on 


bis visit to India. 


More peaceful news has reached England from Chiva, and it 
is to be hoped, that war is not only averted, but that such terms 
have been arranged, as will prevent trouble in future. The 
Chinese Government have complied with the demands of the 
British negotiatiors, and an edict bas been published in the 
official gazette, referring to the murder of Mr. Margary, declar- 
ing the right of Englishmen to travel through the interior of the 
country, and requiring Chinese official personages to take cog. 
nizance of treaties, the neglect or refusal to do which bas been a 


cause of trouble in many cases. 


The London ‘‘Mark Lane Express,” of October 18th, in its 


regular weekly review of the corn market, has the following : 


1476. The memorandum farther points out that it is absolutely 
necessary to incur this expense, as the present field guns are 
not adequate to modern requirements, and as all the other pow- 
ers making new field guns, so as to strengthen their field 
artillery in conformity with the experience of tbe late war. 

The London “ Times,” of October 18th, has a special t legram 
from Berlin, in which it is said that Russia has commanded the 
Polish proprietors in the Provinces of Wilna, Groduo, Kovna, 
Minsk and Vitepsk to sell their farms to Kussian tenants, the 
Government fixing the price. ‘this completes the impoverish- 
ment of the Polish nobility. 

A formidable conspiracy, with its leaders residing abroad, but 
with its local committee in nearly every centre of population in 
Russia, is deacribed as pervading the country districts, the 
workmen’s quarters in the towns, large sections of the middle 
classes the students of the colleges and bigh schools, and even 
a considerable portion of the upper ranks of society. Noble 
ladies are mentioned as among the most enthusiastic propaga- 
tors of the plot. It is the design of the conspirators to intco- 
duce Communism instead of the State idea, and the expected 
occurr-nee of war between Germany and Rossia is fixed be- 
foreband, as the most opportune moment for exciting a domestic 
insurrection, The Crown Prosecutor states that a large number 
of branches of the revolutionary association cannot be discovered, 
and asserts that tbe ignorance of the lower classes, and the mis- 
directed philanthropy of the pbilosophic section. of educated 
society, afford materials only too propitious for the plans of the 
agitators. 

A letter from St. Petersburgh in the ‘'Schlesioche Zeitung” 
says it uppears from official statistics that between the years 
1822 and 1872 no less than 50),00) persons have been banished 
to Siberia; yet there has been scarcely any perceptible increase 


dows fleck the gay scene. Your mood resemble. that of the fine 
lady,who did not know that poor people existed, and wbo regard- 
ed, aged paupers in the light of picturesque specks in a land- 
scape which required to be enlightened by red cloaks. To you 
all people and places seem in festival. Some wagician has gone 
before to create an arcadia along your path, like that with 
which Potemkin gratified the eyes of bis imperial mistress in her 
journey to the Crimea. You flash by hawlets, which seem to 
you like the painted villages of a child’s toy-box. The groups of 
peasants belong not to the gross race of horny-handed, weather- 
beaten sons of toil. They are idealized into Elvinos and Maset- 
tos, and it would hardly surprise you to hear them burst into 
recitative, or to see them join iu a rustic dance. An air of almost 
operatic levity envelops them. They are actors in a pre- 
arranged pa'ean’. And the same illusion haunts you in gray 
old cities redolent of the middle ages. It never occurs to you, 
as you thread their quaint alleys, tbat business in all its ramifi- 
cations is going on around you with thes me prosaic routine 
which attends itin far-off England, cr that within a stone's 
throw of you, clerks are docketing accounts, tradesmen selling 
their wares, clients consulting their attorneys, attorneys revolv- 
ing bills of cost, farmers puffiug theirsamples, doctors going their 

ds, priests teading their flocks, students assembled in their 
classes, professors enlightening them from the chair, and, above 
all, hundreds of artisans engaged in all the varieties of manual 
labor. To the holiday-maker all around him seems a holiday; 
his own contentment is contagious, and infects all his surround- 
ings. His capacity for realizing the fact that the new world into 
which he bas strayed, has its labors, its cares, and its sorrows is 
temporarily suspended. In a tew weeks his sympathies with 
work-day humanity will revive, and he will re-awaken to a pro- 
per sense of his responsibilities to his fellow-men. But for the 
present, he contemplates them as the puppets of a theatric show 
of which he is the spellbound and iwpassive spectaior. 














“In consequence of the recent heavy rains, seed time is much 
less promising. The damp has affected most of the new 
samples. Large foreign arrivals have checked the upward (en 
dency in price, but holders are still indisposed to make any con- 
cessions. ‘Trade is therefore inactive. At Paris prices are 
rather lower, while in the proviucec of France wheat is steady 
and somewhat dearer. Belgium is unchanged, while Holland 
is firmer and Germany steady and inactive. Vienna is also 
inactive, but Odessa is firm. The averages are 1 shilling and 2 
pence higher, in consequence of the late advance, the bulk of 
that sold being tully 8 shillings inferior in price to the previous 
crop.” 

The steamship ‘‘ Faraday” sailed from London, on October 
19th, to repair the injury to the Direct United States cable, 
between England and New York. It is expected that the repairs 
will be completed about November 10th. 

‘The ‘** Boadicea” war steamship was successfally launched at 
the Portsmouth Dockyard on October 16th. She is a vessel of 
& comparatively novel type, being a 16-gun screw corvette, con- 
stracted of iron but cased with wood. 

The steamer “Pandora,” fitted out by Lady Franklin, has 
returned to Spithead. She brings a letter which Captain Nares 
deposited at Carey Islands The “Alert” and the “ Discovery” 
arrived there on the 26th of July, and left again for Smith's 
Sound. They left Upensk on the 22nd of July, and Cape York 
on the 26th of July. The season was a very open one, and 
there was every prospect of a taining a high latitude. All were 
well. No additional traces of Sir Jobn Franklin were found. 
The ‘‘ Pandora” was stopped by pack ice at the entrance to 
Bellot Straits, and it was thonght better to returoa and take a 
fresh start, than to winter there. Those on board the *‘Pandora” 
oe graves of three of Sir John Franklin's men’on Beachey 


in the population, and now, as fifty years ago, there is not one 
inbabitent per square verst. The reason of this is that the 
number of persous who make their escape from Siberia con- 
tinues tu be very great. In 18 3, for instance, the number of 
persons entered on the lists as condemned to banishment in the 
trkoutsk district was 10,387. while 1,99) only were to be traced 
as residing there; and in the ten years from 1835 to 1845 no 
fewer than 12,652 fugitives were recaptared. In 1859 the exiles 
in the Government factories at Nertchinsk attempted to escape 
in a body, and 5t0 of them have been returned as ‘‘missing” 
ever since. The great number ct cri Is and ped con- 
victs in the country prevents its free development, and the 
Minister of Communications, General Possiet, urges that the 
system of transportaion to Siberia should be given ap alto. 
gether. ‘‘ That country,” he says, ‘‘is more than twice as 
large as European Russa, and its natural wealth is still far 
from being appreciated. Is it\to be condemned, to serve for 
ever as @ residence for the criminals of a population of 70 mil 
lions? Now that the Pacific is gradually becoming a second 
Mediterranean—-that Rassia, by acquiring the Amoor district, 
bas reached its coast,and the border States bave developed 
themselves with great rapidity—the time bas arrived to place 
Siberia also on the road of progress an ! relieve it of the disgrace 
of being the home of criminals.” ‘This view finds many advo- 
cates in the Russian Press, and it is said that the Commission 
appointed to draw up the new criminal code, is of a similar 
opinion. 








































A NoRTHWEST AFRICAN EXPEDITION leaves England 
next month for the purpose of surveying the African coast 
opposite the Canary Islands to locate a harbor and missionary 
station. 








Tue DrowNeEp PassENGERS AND SEAMEN OF THe 
Waite STar SreamsHip Company's 8. 5. ‘‘AtLantic.”’ A cor- 
respondent of a Halifax (N. S.) vewspaper directs public atten- 
tion to the fact, that the plot of ground at Terrance Bay, where 
the bodies of a large number of the shipwrecked passengers on 
the steamer Atlantic are buried, is enclosed with a slight fence, 
which is rapidly falling into decay, and the missionary there, 
cannot prevent desecration of the spot by wandering cattle, An 
appeal is made for assistance to properly enclose the cemetery, 
as the people of ‘ferrance Bay are too poor to do much them- 
selves. 

Possibly were the facts of the case laid before the owners 
of the White Star Line at Liverpool, Eng., an Iron fence would 
soon be forthcoming. 








“Tse ANCHORIA” IS THE EUPHONIC NaME of the last 
new steamsbip, which has been constructed for the ‘‘Anchor 
Line,” carrying the U. S. Mails between New York and Glasgow. 
The Anchoria is a splendid addition to the magnificent fleet, which 
bas been so rapidly built up by the untiring enterprise of 
Messrs. Henderson, each new steamship being an improvement 
on the preceeding one. ‘* [he Anchoria” was built by the 
Barrow Ship Bu'lding Company, of Lancashire, Eng., and is a 
first-class iron, bark-rigged steamship of 4,167 tons burden. 
Her dimensions are: length, 4'8 feet; beam, 4) feet. and deptb, 
33 feet 8 inches. She has three decks and 1s three-masted. She 
has two engines, vertical, direct-avting and compound, of 1,500 
horse power. ‘The cylinders are 59 by 107 inches, and allowing 
4 feet stroke of piston. She has 6 steam boilers, which will ’ 
consume about seventy tons of coal daily and furnish steam- 
power for about fourteen knots an hour. The passenger accom- 
modations are on thé main deck, and are sufficient for 214 first. 
class and 1,((0 steerage passenzers. The state-rooms are 
furnished with hot and cold water and wi h electric communica- 
tion with the steward’s rcom. The dining saloon, which is 
amidships, is 4) by 45 feet, elegantly furnished in bird’s-eye 
maple and mahogany, and will! seat 160 persons at the tables at 
onetime. Over this saloon isa music-room aad gallery, with 








DisraExt Upon O’Connet’s Last Sreeca.—In speak- 
ing of the debate on the Coercion bill in 1846,the year before the 
Liberator’s death, he [Disraeli] tells us of the *‘ acate points” for 
which Mr, O'Connell was juetly distinguished. And there is 
much of genuine pathos in bis description of the effort of his 
old and inveterate enemy in the House of Con mons: ‘ His ap- 
prarance was of great debility, and the tones of bis voice were 
very still, Hs words, indeed, only reached those who were im- 
mediately around him and the Ministers sitting on the other 
side of the green table, listening with that interest and re- 
spectful attention which became the occasion. It was a strange 
and touching spectacle, to those who remembered the force of 
ton and Captain Hickley from avy responsibility for the sinking | C¢lossal energy, and the clear and thrilling tones that had once 
of the “Vanguard,” and also dismisses Evans, the Navigating a Se see — oa ote : - To the 
Lieutenant of the ** Iron Duke” has called forth much criticism | 914 a ~atabe before _ chic: bas Seen eatin a 
by the London press. The ‘*Times” says it is not clear that the | Parliamentary personage, kept all as orderly as if the fortune of a 
minute fully observes the rule, that the conditions of the service | party hung upon his rhetoric; and though not an accent reached | organ, piano and library. Throughout, “The Anchoria’ is 
ag! Dolly New to ws ges Me sce Mig or Seeetinn. ~ se. song were taken that next morning the country|elegautly farnisbed and provided with every convenience and 
e News” an e ‘*Telegrap aiso condemn the/|should not lose the last, and not the least, i e | i . Shei e t % i 
siese Wb “ieee” Ghamediathee tes Gino c @ least, interesting of the/improvemeant. Sheis uncer the command of Captain R. D. 


speeches of one who had so lon; i i ill sail tii 3 : ip, N 
not secure more public approval than the notorious Admiralty of nations,’’—Temple Bar. Ainecmeanis aust: 20, Novth Hiver. Pe ae ne ee ee ee 
‘ 


Heavy gales have prevailed around the coast of Great Britain, 
and numerous losses are reported. 
The Admiralty minute which exener tes Vice-Admiral Tarle- 
































THE ALBION. 








Tur Dinner To THe Gactanr Survivors or THE Im-| 


people of 
MoRTAL Six Hunprep Henogs or Batakiava.—The London |choly features of this qiestion of widdle-class girls’ education , Hampton Wick have for some weeks past, been troubled - what 
News says: ‘The proposul publicly to celebrate the Balaklava! is, that the very childten who are now gtowing up tndef ineffl-| was popularly supposed to be a spirit, whose chief mission on 


charge, to which we adverted in these colamus a Week ago, has 
grown and expanded, and there is no longer any room for doubt | 
as to its success. 


Av adjourned meeting of the survivors cf the! 
*Six Handred’ wis held on October 6th, at the Frince of Wales's | 
Tavern, off the =trand, for she purpose of making further ar- 
rangements for the commeworative banquet which is to be held 
on the 25th October, the anniversary o! the noble feat of arms. 
Mr. Woodham again occupied the chair, aud about ferty vete- 
rans of the varioas cavalry regiments which composed the dash- 
ing Light Brigade were present, amoug them being a couple of 
bearty old heroes from Chelsea Hospital, It is estimated that 
nigh a hundied remain of those who faced death on that mem- 
orable Ociober morning, twenty-one years ago, and the present 
movement bas made known the existence of many W' o bai been 
long mourned as dead by thei: comrades. ! be surviving offi- 
cere, and the friends of many gentlemen now deceased whe took 
part in the charge, have written letters to the sommiltee, praying 
to be allowed to join in the banqaet or to defray the expenses of 
any of the less-fayored amorg the remnant. Even some enthu- 
siastic civilians have proferred their aid, and a well-known mem- 








ber of Parliament has sent a letter volanteering to supply all the 
Champagne which may be requisite on the occasion. His offer, 
as well as the rest of the correspendence, has been left in the 
hands of the committee previously acting, which was on October 
6th unanimously reappointed. The general detailsand prelimi- 
naries of the banqaet were also left in the hands of the com- 
mittee, who request ail survivors of the charge who desire to be 
present at the ban juet, to communicate with them as soon as 
possible. As many of the gallant band are not in that inde- 
pendant position, which would enable them to bear tueir full 
share of the expenses, the offizers of the Balaklava regiments 
and of those oiuers which setved in the Crimea will be given an 
opportunity of forwarding donations. ‘There is a general desire 
among the brave fellows to make a pilgrimage to St. Paul's 
Cathedral, on the glorious anniversary and lay a memorial gar- 
land in froot of the monumental brass to their comrades who 
met their death fighting for Eugland’s horor. The bonnie 
light borsemen—now stiff in the sinews, but young of heart— 
are not forgetful of (ueir gallaut foreign companions ‘twho 
stood in the day of distress by their side,” and if fands sufficient 
are furthcoming, are eager to invite a deputation of the Chas- 
seurs d'Atiique to attend the feast and renew in London, the 
bond of trieudship created during the hardship and perils of 
the campaign iu the black Crimea. A request which is certain 
to ie favorably received, is to be addressed to Mr. Harry Wood 
to lend the three pictures in the Victoria Cross Gallery, at the 
Crystal Palace, illustrative of Baluklava’s exploits, to adorn the 
banqueting hall.” 





Forticn Enciisu.—In making what used to be called 
the “grand tour” of Europe, some amusing notes might still be 
collected upon the wondro1s specimens of English that are put 
forth, in the highways and byeways where travelers most resort, 
to catch ibe attention and ekes the gold of John Balland his 
cousin Jonathan. Hotels with such signs as ‘*To the Lion,” 
“To the White Horse,” &c., are still not unfrequent, and ‘To 
the English Kiss, ’ is probably not yet painted out in Bohemia, 
as the equivalent of the sign of “!he Angelic Salutation.” 
Utber industries besides those of Boniface appeal, with humor- 
ous dictionary derived “* naivete,” to the British traveler’s purse. 
Thus, at Amsterdam, in a street frequented by Euglish seamen, 
the inscription ‘*‘ Upright English gingerbeer,” the first word 
clearly a rendering of the Datch ‘‘ opregte.” genuine. At Hon- 
tieur, that quaint old town of C:lvados, was formerly to be seen 
a dentist's sign, and painted on one side ‘Dentitrice waters,” 
on the other side ‘Opiate decanters.” What that meant was a 
marvel, but the ceatral inscription was anything but an opiate 
to one’s risibility, for it set forth that “M.——, ‘Dentiste,’ 
renders himself to the habitation of those which honor him 
with their contidance and executes all which coucert this profes- 
sion with skill and vivacity." Not only, however, in shop and 
railway is foreign English very rife. The guide-books at watering 
places, and printed descriptions of the * lions” at almost every 
spot of archeological interest, show amusing exawples, Thus, 
at Freyburg, in the Breisg u, a ‘Summary Treatise of tne 
Minster” used to be sold. ‘This described the architecture and 
antiquities of the place in some 20 closely-printed pages, and 
concluded with an essay on the superiority of our forefathers 
over ou selves, alleging tha they were ‘qualitied by far superior 
manners than ours, ever kind in promoting mutual happiness, 
parsimonious (!) in leading a sober life, they abborred prodigal 
dilapidations; but in our days”—(the author, it is clear, was a 
sad pessimist) *.1l principled and ill wiaded creatures, endued 
with malignant subtilities, impose on mankind with more malig- 
pant excess,” &c. The above recalls to wind the English 
barrister’s clerk,who was ordered to address his master’s letters 
(at Ems) to “L'Hotel des Quatre Saisons,” which the clerk 
translated “ Hotel of the Quarter Sessions.” 





Newman Hatu’s New Cuurcs.—The Rev. Newman 
Hall, accompanied by the Rev. Artuur Hell and about 20 other 
person, including three ladies, a few days since, ascended to 
the summit of the Lincoln tower of Christ's church, the new edi- 
fice now building in the Westminster bridge-road to replace 
Surrey chapel, in order to perform the ceremony of laying the 
topmost stone. The tower, which is 220 feet : igh, has been 
built at acost of about £7,00), raised by equal contributions 
from England and America, in commemoration of President 
Lincoln and the abolition of slavery. The total cost of the new 
church, which wili seat about 2,000 persons and is now externally 
almost complete,together with the schools attached, is estimated 
at £45,000. 








UnpdER THE sANcTION of the Bishop of Toulouse, a 
pamphlet has been issued and extensively circulated through 


France on Freemasonry, in which the author declares that the 


Free Masons are possessed of a Satanic secret; that they perform 

a mockery of the mass on an altar lighted by six candles ; that 

every member, after spitting on the crucifix, tramples it beneath 

his feet, and that at the conclusion of the ceremony, every one 

ascends the altar and strikes the holy sacrament with a poinard. 
The werthy Bishop knows better ! 





Suetpon & Company will publish in a few days a 
second series of ** Our Poetical Favorites,” by Prof. A. C. Ken- 
drick, of Rochester University. This volume will contain selec- 
tions of longer English poems. The remarkable success of the 
first series proved that Dr. Kendrick, with his fine poetic taste, 
had made a selection of unusual excellence; and this new series 


Girts in Tae Scnootroom.—One of the most melan.| 


cient governesses, and without even that useful household train- 
ing which was given to their grandmothers, ave to be our gov- 
ernesses of the future. A professional man dies; his daughters 
are left uoprovided for. Friends interest themselves in getting 
them situations, and bave no compunction in seeing them 
undertake work which requires years of special training. These 
helpless young women mourn their sad fate, but ur obliged to 
accept a small salary, or even none, for th» sake ofa rvof to 
shelter thew. This does not, however, prove that they are fit 
to be governesses. Many a clergyman sees the children in bis 
parish school, getting a really better education than he can 
procure for bis own, He tries to persuade himself that a 
smattering of Haropean languages, and the power of playing 
Mendelssohn's “Songs Without Words” wrong on the piavo, 
will make up for the waut of the solid toandatidn which the 
certificated master, who bis learnt to teach, is able to give to 
the laborer’s child. At any rate, he thinks he bas no choice, 
for he cannot ufford to spend more money than he already does. 
It perbaps cannot be expected that he should dispense with a 
governess, teach his little girls Latin and cricket, imbue them 
with a love for the best literature in their own language, 
encourage them to spout Shakespeare and make their own 
clot es, After all,it is not so much matter what children learn, 
so that they acquire the power of concentrated attention, When 
they strike out a line for themselves, as they are almost sure to 
do, if they have the gift of application they will get on. Lady 
Daff Gordon was not the less well educated, because she was 
not tanght what are called accomplishments. Sbe learned to 
use ber eyes, and her a and her reason, and truly valua- 
ble she found her desultory but excellent training. The great 
aim of education ought to be to teach children how to make use 
of their own minds. Tae mental activity which is at first an 


Discovery or a Surposep Spirit.—The 


earth seeaied to be the demolishing of valuable panes of plate 
glass. A dozen detectives in vain endeavored to unravel thé 
mystery, the “ Spiritualist " newspaper descanted learnedly opott 
**stone-throwing Spirits,” but still the shopkeepers suffered, 
and the Plate Glass Company did the same. Eventually the 
problem was solved. An ingenious youth, 15 yeas of age, 
named Frank Williams, by occupation a “shop-boy,” was de- 
tected in the act o° throwing a stone at the window of his em- 
ployer. ‘I'he magistrate at Sunbury decided upon sending the 
prisoner to gaol f r one month with bard Jabor, A comical fea. 
tare of the stery is, that upon this and several Frevious occasions, 
when Master Willi ms fractured his mas er's costly panes, he 
invariably rushed towatds the snfferer with the exclamation, 
‘there's another stone, sir!” The inbabitents at Hampton 
Wick are Said to be gteatly relieved by the discovery, although 
their property bas been damaged to the extent of £50, 

Horrisce Crvetrty to a Cat.—A horrible ease of 
cruel y to a cat has been heard at the Altrincham Petty Sessions, 
one Rotert Johnson being churged by Inspector Warr, of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Craelty to Animals, with 
the offence. On August 25th a cat was seen coming from the 
defendant s prewises enveloped in flames. After running a few 
yards the aniwal died, buving been literally roasted alive. On 
the inspector examining the body, he found that. one of its 
forepaws was injured in such a manner as would result from its 
being caught in a trap. Outside and inside the defendant's 
doors were oil spots, and in the ecellarin which he kept fowls 
were two traps, upon one of which were a number of hairs, 
which corresponded with those on the burnt cat, whieh had 
evidently been covered with oil, set on fire, and then driven 








effort, will gradually become a babit, anda good and enduring 
foundation will be laid. ‘The menta: indolence which gitls no 
acquire in the schoolroom is fatal to intellectual development. 
They learn it partly from being helped over difficulties instead 
of being made to m ster them, and partly from the dawdl ng 
and wait ng to say their lessons, which it is almost impossible 
to belp when each child of a number is in a different stage of 
proficiency. 





European Miscellanies. 


Kossut pevoTes att his time to agriculture and 
mineralogy. 





work to about 1,800,00) men. 


with a French circus. 


THE sTaMP DUTY on patent medicines manufactured 
in Great Britain last year amounted to over $571,610. 


A Byron Cuvs, patterned after the famous Cobden 
Club, and designed to promote amity between Greeks and Eng- 
lish men, is to be inaugurated in London this winter. 


THERE 1s AN American aloe in flower in the Oxford 
Botanical Gardens, the stalk of which is twenty feet high, and 
the diameter of the flower eleven feet six inches. 


THE GREAT WATER wheel at Saxey, Isle of Man, said 
to be the largest in the world, is seventy two feet six inches in 
diameter, six teet in breadth and weighs ten tons, 


Tue Hovse or Keys, the legislative body of the Isle 
of Man, bus ordered to be printed a bill relating to elections, in 
which it is proposed to lower the franchise, to reduce the quali- 
fication for membership of the House, to enfrauchise women, 
and to substitute for open voting vote by ballot. 


A Lonpon rascat advertises that he will provide 

American literary degrees, and in response to inquiries offers to 
have LL.D. conferred by ‘‘the Livingstone University of Had 
donfield, N. J.," in consideration of £20 donated ‘to the buil- 
ing fund.” This is, of course, a mythical institution. 
Tue Vetocirepist Crus of Paris held their annual 
races in the Tuileries garden the other day, the proceeds being 
devoted to sufferers by the late inundations. The international 
match was won by av Englishman named Moore. He ran over 
the distance, 8,000 metres, in fifteen n inutes and a half. 


A TRADESMAN, wuo hails from “The Hard,” Portsea, 
England, announces in the Birmingham Gazette, thac the yacht 
Mistletoe having been purchased, she is being broken up into 
convenient pieces, “* suitable for ornamental or useful purposes,” 
and which cen be supplied in ‘‘lots” to those ‘‘ desirous of 
porsessing a momento”’ of the ‘atal collision of the Mistletoe 
with the Queen’s yacht. 


A CANDIDATE FOR A VACANT VICARAGE in England an- 
nounces an invention ot his own which may prove to be usefvl. 
It is a peculiar arrangement of the pulpit, with aclock to give 
warning. When at the end of the half hour the clock sounds 
an alarm, if the preacher does not conclude within three min- 
utes, down comes the pulpit, wich the parson and tbe rest of 
the appen “ages. 

DvRING DIVINE SERVICE aT SKERaIES, near Balbrig 

gan, Dublin, on a recent Sunday, the Rector, Rev. W. Tighe, 
noticing some irregular conduct on the part of a young gir! iv 
bis congregation, went ronnd to her, and tapping her on the 
shoulder, ordered her to leave the place. Next day the girl 
summoned him to appear at the peity -essions for assaulting 
her, the assault consisting in the tapping. The Rector was 
fined half a crown and costs. 


Aw Epinsurcn paper says: “Thé Fast Day in 
Scotland is likely to be atolished. It was always made an 
occasion for had drinking, and bard drin‘ing in Scotland is 
worse than hard drinking in England, for it means the con- 
sumption not of beer, but of a fabulous amount of strong 
whisky. In olden times, however, the drinking was prefaced 
by attendance at the kirk; nowadays no prayers are said before 
the proce-s of intoxication commences, and the Fast Day has 
become a revelry.” 


Tue “ Jewish World,” of London, says that a Society 
has been formed at Berlin for the purpose of opening up com- 
mercial relations with Abyssinia, especially with the Kingdom 
of Sohoa, For many centuries a large number of Jews bave 
been settled in that country, snd, from the tenth to the tbir- 
teenth centuries, i: was governed by Jewish Kings. The pr sent 
aumber of Jews is said to be 200,00', but up to this day only 











will doubtless find a read sale, 


some incoherent intelligence concerning this most interesting 
Jewish body has come to our knowledge, 


France nas 123,000 industrial establishmen’s, giving 


Mapame Parton, at the age of ninety-four is dancing 


away. ‘Ihe Bench characterized the case as the most disgusting 
aud cruel they bad ever heard, A fine of 453., and costs, was 
imposed, and the defendant was committed to jai fora month 
in default, 


Tue Sweoisn woop-carver, Orstercren, favorably 
known in Euglaud, is suid io be preparing a Cless-Board for 
exhibition at the World's Fair in Philadelphia, the pieces of 
which are symbolical of the strnggle between Ultramontanism 
and the moderu spirit in Germany. On one side of the board 
appear the Exwperor W lliam and the E opress Augusta as King 
and Queen, Prince Bismarck and the Minister Falk as Bishops; 
the kuights are | russian Ublans, and the pawns are soldiers and 
recr: its. On tLe other side stands Pius 1X. as King, while bis 
Queen 18 an Abbess holdivg « waxon taper, well-nigh burned 
out. ‘The Biskops are Cardinals, the Knights are monks riding 
on asses, and the pawns are monks oa foot. Ovstergren was 
tor many years of his hfe a paper-siainer, and it was not until 
he was fifty years old that be passed an examination in drawing 
at the Academy of Arts in Stockholm, and began to draw and 
e¢ rveon wood, This is fourteen years ugo, and he is now 
celebrated for the groce and originality of bie productions. 


An Eccentric Bequrst—A wealthy tragesman, M. 
Thomas Heviant, died a few months ago at the villay 


age of 
Croane-sur-Marne. In his will he made a number of singular 


bequests, among which was the following, which was carried 
out recently at the annual ‘‘fete’ of the village. He ordered 
that among the amusements should be instituted a race with 
pigs, the snimals to be ridden either by men or boys. ‘The sum 
of 2,0C0f, £81) was set apart as the prize to the Incky rider of 
the winning pig. ‘The prize was not to be handed over, however, 
except on the condition, tbat the winner wore deep mourning 
for the deceased during two years after the competition. The 
municipality accepted the ‘eccentric bequest, aud the first race 
bas been held agreeably to the terms of the will. 


Tue Dusiin corkesponvENT of the London Times, 
writing on the 26th inst., says: ‘A pleasure yacht, in which 
L rd Crichton, M. |’.,and other persons, who are visitors at 
Crom Castle, were sailing, was upset in a squall on se 23rd in 
view of the castle, and the whole party had a narrow escape 
from drowning. Lord Eunis’ yacht, which was near, was un. 
uble to render any assistance, not having veen provided with a 
small boat, but a young man, observing from he shore the 
dilemma in which the occupants of the yacht were placed, as 
they clung to the masts aud riggivg, put off ina ‘cot,’ and res 
cued them after they bad been nearly balf an bour in the water.” 


In Lonpon 1s AN association for the erection of Drinking 
Fountains. Fiom the last repost jast published it appears, that 
they have put up more than three bundred fountains in the 
metropolis, at which about three hundred thousand persons 
drank during the year. More than eight thousand bave been 
known to drink at one fountain in a single day, as well as 1,200 
horses, besides oxen, sheep and dogs. In some instances the 
commitiee bave to pay as much as $150 a year for water at one 
trough, and the annual cxpenses for repairs, &c., amount to 
about three thousand pounds sterling. 


A CASE OF VANDALISM is reported from Hillsborough, 
near Enniskillen, in Ireland. Tue Rev. Howard St. George the 
rector, had.a small stone cross placed at the head of the graves 
of two of bis children. This appear d to be obnoxious to come 
persons in tbe locality, fur it was broken in June, 1*74, and 
again in July this year. The reverend gentleman then bad the 
stone cross r¢placed by a metal one, which it was hoped the 
churchyard desecrators would neitber brea: nor carry away; but 
a ew nights ago the parties dug up the grave and buried the 
crors in it, leaving a paper under a stone with uw notice that if 


again put up, they would dig up the children’s boves and scat - 
ter them on the road. 


SEVERAL THOUSAND PERSONS assembled in public 
demonstration at Bicester ‘on O: tober Ist, on (be occasion of the 
return from prison of a painter named Prossor, who bad been 
confined for seven days in Oxford Gaol for refusing to have bis 
child vaccinated. He wus presented with a purse of money at 
a weeting held in the marke’ square ‘Lhe Vaccination Acts 
were publicly burned by Mr. Home Rothery, (resident of the 
Anti-Vaccination League, and numerous resolutions were passed 


condewning the Acts, and the course pursued Ly the guardians 
and m-gistrates. 


AT A PUBLIC MEETING recently held in Liverpool, in 
connection with the Moody and Sankey servio &,several speakers 
referred to what taey regarded as the abuses of the inquiry 
recom. Young persons, they said, bad fonnd wenns of enrolling 
themselves among the workers,— some of them gaining admis- 
sion into the room on the pretence of being inquirers -and 
might have been reen talking unecr ptural rntbish, to persons 
old enough to be their grandtatLers and grandmothers. More 
than this, many young men and young women used the inquiry 
room for carry on fli:tations, 
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The Retarn. 





The bright sea washed across her feet, 
As it had done of yore; 

The well-remembered odors sweet 
Came through her opened door. 


Again the grass his ripened head 
Bowed where her raiment swept; 

Again the fog-bell told of dread, 
And all the landscape wept. 


Again beside the woodland bars 
She found the wilding rose, 

With petals five an’ heart of stars,— 
The flower our childhood knows. 


And there, before that ' lossom small, 
By its young face beguiled, 

The woman saw her burden fall, 
And stood a little child. 


She knew no more the weight of love, 
No more the weight of grief; 

80 could the simple wild rose move, 
And bring her heart relief. 


She asked not where her love was gone, 
Nor where her grief was fled, 

But stood, as at the great white Throne, 
Unmindful of things dead. 





MARK SHIPLEY'S ATIONEMENT. 


“Hallo! Shipley! good evening, old fel- 
low! We've steppedin to carry you off 
with us. You know you promised long 
ago to takealook in at Mason’s, and we 
won't let you off. So put on your hat and 
come along.” 

Mark Shipley turned with a start of sur- 
prise. He had not been aware of the en- 
trance of his friends, so intently had he 
been gazing upon a delicate little note which 
he held in his hand. 

“Welcome, Burton, welcome, Hawar; I 
am glad to see you in my humble lodgings. 
Sit down; help yourselves to cigars, and 
spend the evening with me.” 

“Not a bit of it,” cried Burton. “The 
cigars we'll accept with thanks, and we will 
smoke them in your company, but it must 
be on the way to Mason’s. So come along; 
it is late now.” 

Mark shook his head. 

“You must excuse me. It was,as you 
say, long ago when I made that promise, 
and my opinions have changed somewhat; 
moreover, Mason’s was not then the regu- 
lar gambling-house itis now. Be generous 
and give me back my promise, boys. I 
don’t want it said that I ever entered any 
such place.” 

For reply his friends burst into up- 
roarious laughter, and Burton exclaimed,— 

“Hear you, Hawar! The sinner has 
turn@@ saint, and what, forsooth, has con- 
verted him? Ah, Shipley, Shipley, I fear 
you are lost—irrevocably tied to a certain 
fair lady’s apron-strings. You are soon to 
become a Benedict, we know and soit is 
allthe more our bounden duty to see that 
you make use of the little liberty you still 
have left.” 

“Indeed,” said the young man, earnestly, 
“you will oblige me greatly if you will let 
me off. You have heard of my poor 
father’s fate; it was a gambling-house that 
ruined him and embittered his last days. 
I would never have made the promise I 
did if Mason’s had been then the place it is 
now.” 

“But still a promise is a promise, and 
must be kept,” said Hawar. “So put on 
your hat at once, for we will grant no re- 
lease. We won't ask you to play—only to 
look on a while and see how things are 
done. Why, Shipley, you ought to be 
ashame? in these days to confess to ignor- 
ance about such places—it is part of a 
man’s education. Come.” 

After some further remonstrance, Mark 
suffered himself to be persuaded to accom- 
pany his friends, feeling in honor bound to 
do so, since they would not release him 
from his promise, for it had always been 
his pride that his word, once passed, had 
never been broken. 

Mason’s was a so-called private gamb- 
ling-house, and open only to the upper 
classes. Several gentlemen were gathered 
about one of the numerous tables, deeply 
absorbed in the dangerous game of Rouge- 
et Noir. 

Our three friends looked on for a while 
in silence, and then Burton and Hawar 
drew nearer, and eac’) staked a small sum. 
They won, and again risked a larger sum. 
Again fortune favored them; and then— 
alas for human nature and human resolu- 








tion !—Mark Shipley, carried away by the 
excitement of the moment, forgot the les- 
sons of his father’s past, and threw down 
upor the table a golden coin. 

“Hurrah, Shipley !” cried Burton. “Well 
done! You are a true man, for all your 
squeamishness. You see these things don’t 
look so bad when you're right close to them. 
These Rouge-et Noir tables are very tasty 
—not at all repulsive.” 

But Mark already regretted his impul- 
sive act. 

“Ah, Burton,” he said, “there is the whole 
trouble in a nut-shell. It is because gamb- 
ling looks so harmless at first that so many 
noble-hearted fellows are ruined by it.” 

This he spoke in all earnestness; and 
yet a few moments later, when his gold 
returned to him doubled in amount, he 
staked it again; and yet it came back to 
him, four times the amount it first started— 
forty dollars instead of ten. 

“Try it again, Shipley,” cried Hawar. 
“Down with it on the noir.” 

“No, on the rouge!’ and Mark, with 
flashing eyes and flushed cheeks, laid down 
his forty dollars on the spot referred to. 
Again he won, and eighty dollars were 
handed him by the banker—a clear gain of 
seventy. 

“What a splendid run of luck, Shipley !” 
cried Burton. “Double, triple the amount; 
you're sure to win !” 

Mark hesitated, but the reckless fascina- 
tion of the game wasin the ascendant, and 
he risked the larger sum suggested by hi- 
friend, placing it this time on the “inverse.” 
and then he waited with breathless eager- 
ness forthe result. It was against him; 
but so far from checking his wild career, 
it seemed to incite him to further risks. 

“Two hundred dollars on the noir /” 

A moment’s pause, and again he lost. 
As this result was announced, Mark’s face 
grew pale, and with a shock he awakened 
toa full appreciation, not only of the debt 
he had incurred, but of the sin he had com- 
mitted—of the self-imposed vow he had 
broken. Faint and sick at heart, he gave 
his note for the sum due Mason, and then 
bidding his friends good-night, hastened 
homeward. 

As may be readily imagined, his reflec- 
tions was far from pleasant. Aside from 
the reproaches of his conscience, the sum 
he had lost was by no means an inconsid- 
erable one, and his salary as private secre- 
tary to a wealthy banker (no other than his 
intended father-in-law) could ill withstand 
this heavy draft upon it. Moreover, his 
next quarterly payment would not be due 
for a month, and he had but very little 
money on hand. 

“If Mason will only wait till this month 
is out,’ he thought, “I can weather the 
storm I have brought upon myself, and 
then”—he raised his hand solemnly to- 
ward heaven—“I will never again enter a 
gambling-house orengage in any game of 
chance, so help me God !” 

But Mason would not wait. No promise, 
no security, would satisfy this man, who, 
destitute of honor himself, could not be- 
lieve its existence in others. Money in 
good, solid coin—this alone would content 
him. Day after day he intruded himself 
into young Shipley’s apartments; and at 
length one day grew so violent, that Mark, 
to get rid of him for the time, told him to 
come on the morrow, and he would en- 
deavor by all possible means to have the 
money ready for him. 

“Very well, sir,” said the man, as he 
turned toward the door, “I'll come to-mor- 
row, as you say; but if the money is not 
forthcoming, I will go to Mr. @forton, and 
tell him what anice son-in-law he is going 
to have. You know him as well as I do, 
and Lam more mistaken than I ever was 
in my life if he don’t cut you adrift for this 
business the moment he hears of it, so 
you'd better get the money ready and keep 
it all from him.” 

This was early in the morning; and 
soon after, Mark walked down to the bank, 
thinking it all over with a sinking heart. 
He could not raise the required sum. Bur- 
ton and Hawar were unable to lend it, and 
to no other friends vould he apply. 

So, on the morrow, all would be over, 
and his brief, bright dream of love at 
an end, and in its place sorrow and dis- 








grace. 

He had brought it all on himself, too, 
and this knowledge made his thoughts all 
the more bitter, for he felt that he deserved 
the misfortunes that were thronging about 
him—'e was not worthy to call sweet Jen- 
nie Morton by the sacred name of wife. 


, wellas I that in all probability I should 


The day wore on; and asthe hour for | 


closing the bank drew near, Mr. Morton 
rose from his chair to depart; but at the 
office door he paused. 

“I had nearly forgotten, Mark. Just 
look in my desk—here is the key—and you 


will find four hundred dollars in cash that | 
I wish you would lock in my private vault. | 


You will be up thisevening, of course? Jen- 
nie expects you; so good-by for the 
present.” 

Left alone, Mark opened the desk and 
gazed intently on the coarse bag which 
contained the gold. His cheeks grew 
deathly pale, and his frame shook like an 
aspen leaf. He then put forth his hand 
and touched the gold, then drew back as 
though stung by a scorpion. Once more 
he advanced his hand, and this time he 
clutched the bag; then teking down his 
overcoat from the nail upon which it hung, 
he threw it over his arm in such a way as 
to conceal the gold, the latter being too 
heavy to place in his pocket, and hurriedly 
left the bank. 

“This will save me,” he muttered; “and 
before Mr. Morton cai miss it I shall have 
replaced it from my suiary—only one week 
to wait for it now. Oh, how low I have 
fallen—a gambler and a thief—I, Mark 
Shipley !” , 

“Well, sir,’ said Mason, “here I am. 
Can you say the same of that money you 
owe me.” 

“Ifere it is,” said Mark hoarsely. “Count 
it,to make sure it is right, and then be- 
gone, and never dare to cross my thresh- 
old again.” 

“Not unless you cross mine first, never 
fear. Well, it’s all right, sir. There is 
your receipt, that I’ve carried in my pocket 
these three weeks. I’m glad to give it to 
you at last.” 

Mason moved toward the door with a 
sneering laugh, and Mark, excited beyond 
control, advanced toward him with uplifted 
hand, a silent threat that was not lost on 
its object, who quickly vanished. 

It wasnot quite time togo to the bank, 
and Mark spent the interval in walking up 
anddown hisrcom. At length he threw 
himself into a chair and bent his head upon 
his hands. Directly he looked up, with 
a brighter glance in his eyes,a firmer ex- 
pression on his face. 

“I will do it!” he exclaimed. “LIrresolu- 
tion has been my bane through life; but 
for that I should never have fallen thus 
low. Oh, Jennie, my beloved, Heaven 
grant that you care not for me as I had 
once hoped and believed! I would fain 
that this sorrow should fall upon me alone, 
who have de-erved it all.” 

He walked rapidly to the bank, and en- 
tering Mr. Morton’s private office, found 
that gentleman seated at his desk. Press- 
ing his hand over his fast-throbbing heart, 
Mark advanced, and stcod in silence until 
his employer looked up. 

“Why, Mark, you look ili!” he exclaimed. 
“What is the matter? Sit down, sit 
down !” 

“I am ill, sir,” said the young man, 
slowly—“ill in mind. I have committed a 
great sin, and have come to you to con- 
fess it.” 

And then in brief, clear words, he told it 
all—his first false step and its conse 
quences, his temptation and his fall. 

Mr. Morton listened in silence. He was 
a kind-hearted, upright man; and while 
his sense of honor was shocked at the 
story of Mark’s wrong-doing, his heart 
recognized the inherent nobleness in the 
young man’s character whiclf had led him 
to confess his crime. He longed to speak 
to him words of comfort, but nevertheless 
he deemed it best that he should suffer yet 
a while longer, in order that the remem- 
brance of those dark hours of sorrow and 
humiliation might nev r fade away. 

“Mark,” he said, “I need not say how 
shocked and grieved I am—you know all 
that. You have sinned, but you have 
proved your repentance, for you know as 





uever have discovered the absence of the 


money. For this reason I shall retain you 
in your position here. I trust you, still, 
you see. But, Mark, tell ms, on your 


sacred honor and conscience,do you think 
Iwould do right to confide the happiness 
of my child to one who has sinned as 
you have? Are you worthy of her?” 

He waited for an answer, and it came in 
low, gasping tones,— 

“No, sir, 1 amall unworthy. You would 
do wrong to give her to me now. I will 
not seek her—you may trust me for that. 
Tell her—yes, tell her what I have done, 
and then she will cease to love me, and not 
suffer as I shall. Would that I might 
die; but I must live to work out my atone- 
ment.” 

“Be itso, Mark,” said Mr. Morton; and then 
he hastily went out from the office that the 
young man might not see the tears in his 
eyes. But Mark couldnot have seen them 
had he stayed, because of the scalding 
drops which blinded his own sight. 

Time passed on. Two months had gone 
by, and Mark, awiser anda nobler man, 
was steadily working out his atonement. 
Not once had he looked on her who had 
so nearly been his bride, nor had her name 
once been mentioned between him and her 
father. 

The bank closed at three o'clock, its 
officers and clerks ha ing generally all de- 
parted by four; and ‘en from this latter 
period till five o’cloek—the hour of the 
night watchman’s arrival—the building 
was entirely deserted. Mark had had 
some extra work to do, and not having com- 
pleted it when his friends left the bank, 
remained in Mr. Morton’s office for that 
purpose. 

His pen ran steadily over the paper be- 
fore him, but suddenly he laid it down, 
and bent his head as if to listen. His 
quick ear had caught the sound of stealthy 
footsteps in the passage leading to the 
office in which he sat. A moment's atten- 
tion convinced him that he was not mis- 
taken. The steps paused ut the door, and 
a man’s voice said,— 

Come, hurry along, Bill, this job’s got to 
be done quick. The watchman’ll be here 
before long, and we'll find ourselves in a 
pretty muss if we’re rot off first. There’s 
a door in this here office leading to the 
vaults, and I’ve got keys that'll open all 
ahead of us. These here skeletons are 
precious nice things.” 

Quick as lightning Mark comprehended 
it all. These men had concealed them- 
selves in the bank to await the departure 
of its officers, and now were prepared to 
break into the vaults. 

Grasping the high stool on which he or- 
dinarily sat, Mark glided across the room 
and stationed himself on one side of the 
office door. Scarcely had he done so when 
it was opened, and the foremost burglar 
entered, to receive a heavy blow from the 
stool, which sent him reeling back into the 
passage way. 

His astonished comrades looked cau- 
tiously in through the open door, and cried,— 

“Hurrah! only one man! We'll soon 
finish him. Come on, down with him !” 

Five men rushed into the apartment, 
but Mark had been took quick for them. 
With a sudden bound he crossed the room 
and placed his back against the iron 
door opening into the passage to the vaults 
below. 

Fast and furious were the blows aimed 
at him, but his long-legged stool proved an 
admirable weapon of defence, not alone re- 


pelling the attacks of his assailants, 
but lying one of them insensible on the 
floor. 


“Hang it, we'll have to use powder, after 
all, and to risk the noise,” exclaimed one 
of the robbers; and as he spoke, he pre- 
sented a pistol at Mark and fired. 

The stool dropped with a crash from the 
latter’s powerless hands, and he fell heavi- 
ly to the floor, the blood flowing from a 
wound in his side. The robbers pushed 
him aside, and he saw one of their number 
draw a bunch of skeleton keys from his 
pocket and fit one to the door, and then all 
grew dim before him, and he knew no 
more until he opened his eyes to find him- 
self in a darkened room. 
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“Where am I?” he asked; and the sound 
of his voice startled him, so low and weak 
was it. 

No answer was made him; buta slight, 
graceful figure started up from his side 
and sped from the room. A moment later 
Mr. Morton entered and stood at the bed- 
side. Mark repeated his question. 

“You are in my house, my dear boy,” 
was the reply. “You have been very ill for 


weeks, and must not attempt to talk 
though you are better now. Hush! not a 
word.” 


The young man was too weak to op- 
pose the mandate, so he closed his eyes 
and soon sank into a pes.ceful slumber. 

A few days subsequently, when Mark 
was stronger, Mr. Morton told him how the 
watchman, entering the bank in company 
with a friend, had been startled by a pis- 
tol shot, and hastening in the direction of 
the sound, had discovered the robbers in 
the act of opening the iron door which 
Mark had so ably defended. The men 
had fied, all save one, who lay on the floor 
insensible. Him they gave into the charge 
of a policeman whom they summoned; and 
he had since recovered and turned State’s 
evidence, so that the whole party had been 
captured. 

As for Mark they had thought him dead 
at first, but Mr. Morton, sent for in all 
haste, had conveyed him to his own house, 
and called the wavering spirit back to life 
again. 

Mark’s eyes brightened as he heard this 
story, and he asked,— 

“Then the robbers got nothing ?” 

“Not a dollar, thanks to your bravery.” 

“Thank Heaven for that! Ihave atoned 
for my sin !” 

“You have, indeed, my dear boy,” was 
the earnest reply; “and here is your re- 
ward. Takeit, for now you are worthy 
of it.” 

He drew his blushing daughter from be- 
hind the curtains which had up to this 
moment concealed her from Mark’s view, 
and placed her hand in the thin, emaciated 
one of her lover. 

“I told her all, Mark, but she never fal- 
tered in her love. Take her; you are 


worthy of each other. You have each 
passed through the furnace of  affec- 
tion, and have come forth purer and 


nobler.” 

A sweet, happy smile played over the 

young man’s’ wasted features as he 
clasped the hand of her he loved in his 
own. 
“Thank Heaven!” he murmured; “my 
atonement is in truth accepted, for man has 
forgiven my sin, and God is yet more for- 
giving than he. I have found peace again 
once more.” 

And Mark was right, as his subsequent 
life of joy, prosperity and usefulness testi- 
fied. 





A Mosaic law delares that when an ox 
fatally gores a manor woman he shall not 
be eaten, but stoned to death. There has 
been a practical attempt to enforce this in 
Stanley County, N.C. An ox having killed 
aman the friends of the decease@y demand- 
ed that it should be given them to be stoned. 
The owner refused to surrender the animal 
whereupon a number of men, women, and 
children took it out of the stable, stoned 
it to death, and cutting the flesh in pieces 
threw the fragments away. The owner 
has sued for damages, and the case will 
soon come before the courts. 





Dr. Hugh J. Glenn, of California, works 
forty thousand acres of land, and is the 
biggest farmer in the world. He can 
menda trace and make a key to an ox 
bow with his jackknife, just as easily as 
drawing his check for $1,000,600, which he 
can do every day in the week—and the 
best part of itis, he was born in Augusta 
County, Virginia— Ri-inond Enquirer. 





Col. Truman Lamson, who died in Ben- 
nington, Vt. recently, aged more than 
eighty years, from forty to fifty years ago 
was the most celebrated shot in America, 
and was the originator of the present sys- 
tem of rifling guns, an invention which 
revolutionized the construction of that 
branch of firearms. 








WONDERFUL WALKER. 


An extraordinary instance of diversified 
ability joined to unwearying industry is 
presented by the life of Tev. Robert 
Walker, of Seathwaite, generally known 
as “Wonderful Walker.” Although he 
lived in obscurity, he found no less a bio- 
grapher than the poet Wordsworth, who 
gives an interesting account of him in the 
notes to his “Sonnets of the Duddon.” The 
parish priest so finely delineated in the 
“Excursion” is also a picture of Wonderful 
Walker. He was born in 1709, and was 
the son of a small statesman, who lived in 
Seathwaite. He was the youngest of 
twelve, and a weakly child, on which latter 
account his father gave him what schooling 
hecould. At the age of seventeen he went 
to be schoolmaster at Gosforth, near Egre- 
mont, and remained there two years. He 
then removed to Buttermere, where he 
acted both as Minister and schoolmaster, 


and received the usual small salary and | 


“whittlegate.” Before and after school 
hours he labored at manual occupation. 
He wrote his own sermons and did duty 
twice on Sundays. In summer he rose 
between 3 and 4, and went to the fields, in 
hay time with his scythe, in harvest time 
with his sickle. He plowed, he planted, he 
tended sheep on the fells; at other times 
he clipped or salved—all for hire. 

When engaged in these employments he 
would be at work long before the regular 
laborers, and remain after they had 
finished their day’s work. Nor was he 
less skillful than diligent. In all such 
labors he excelled. In winter he oceupied 
himself in reading, writing his sermons, 
spinning and making his own clothes and 
those of his family, (he was an excellent 
spinner,) knitting, and mending his own 
shoes, the leather of which was of his 
owntanning. In his walks he never neg- 
lected to gather and bring home the wool 
from the hedges. He was the physician 
andlawyer of his parishioners. He drew 
up their wills, conveyances, bonds, &c., 
wrote all their letters and settled their ac- 
counts, and frequently went to market 
with sheep or wool for the farmers. . The 
next step in his career was his removal 
from Buttermere to Torver, on the banks 
of Coniston Lake, and taking priest’s or- 
ders, soon after which he married a re- 
spectable maid-servant whose affections he 
had gained at Buttermere, and who 
brought him a fortuue of £40 which he 
forthwith invested in the funds. Shortly 
after his marriage he obtained the curacy 
of Seathwaite, where he lived and officiated 
for sixty-seven years. Alf the time of 
Wonderful Walker’s appointment, and for 
many years later, Seathwaite church was 
without pews. He used it as a school- 
room, and is described as seated in his 
favorite place, near the communion table, 
wearing a cloak of his own making. His 
great-grandson tells us that when the 
family was in want of cloth Mr. Walker 
would take his spinning wheel with him to 
the school, where he also kepta cradle—of 
course of his own making. Not unfre- 
quently the wheel, the cradle, and the 
scholars, all claiming his attention at the 
same moment, taxed the ingenuity of even 
Wonderful Walker to keep them all going. 
The chapel was afterwards pewed, and a 
new school built. ‘lo the already long cata- 
logue of his attainments and pursuits must 
be added a knowledge of fossils, plants, 
and stars and winds; the atmosphere was 
one of his favorite studies. In summer he 
used to collect flies and insects, and by his 
entertaining descriptions of them amuse 
and instruct his children. After a long 
and useful life, he died on June 25, 1802, 
in the ninety-third year of his age. In the 
course of his long life he had, besides 
bringing up and settling in life a family of 
twelve children, amassed the sum of £2,000, 
the result of :narvelous industry and self- 
denial. He wss a hero in humble life—a 
greater hero than many in whose honor 
monuments have been  erected.— Fraser's 
Magazine. 





A Maryland doctor agreed to cure a 
cripple by “laying on of hands,” and failing 
to do so he was sogrieved and ashamed that 
he laid hands on his patient’s mule and went 
off with him at midnight. 


-eloping couples, but themselves also, had 





A DUEL AT HEIDELBERG. 

There were at least forty or fifty studenta 
in groups at the different tables, some in 
white, some in green, and some in blue 
caps denoting by their color the different 
clubs to which they belonged. Some were 
drinking wine, some coffee, and others 
breakfasting. None of them seemed at all 
excited, and though all were present to wit- 
ness an impending duel, there was none of 
that gravity which is the regulation style 
and natural feeling, I may add, of Ameri- 
can affairs of honor. A stranger entering 
the room would have supposed this was an 
ordinary cafe, so little did the manner of 
those present, including the bar maids, 
evince any concern. One of the young gen- 
tlemen to whom I had been presented, who 
spoke English well, inquired if I wished 
to witness the duel, and upon my replying 
in the affirmative inyited me to remain. 
All of a sudden my young friend jumped 
up quickly, saying, “The duel is about to 
begin.” 

Everybody else jumped up also, and 
formed a semi-circle near the chairs. The 
combatants were already in place facing 
each other, and being armed—both of 
them tall youths of about 21 years of age, 
apparently—one, however, having the ad- 
vantage in strength, and, as the event 
proved, in skill. They represented differ- 
ent clubs and had two or three seconds 
apiece, who were as full of attention and 
petite soins for their principals as any lover 
for his mistress. The duellists were well 
fixed with guards for the eyes, neck, chest, 
and stomach, and even the arms, so that no 
very serious wound could hardly be in- 
flicted on those portions 6f the body. Even 
the swords had such ample guards that an 
injury to the hand seemed out of the ques- 
tion. The scope and end of these contri- 
vances seemed to be to limit the wounds to 
the face. The swords were rather long, 
very slender, and were frequently bent by 
the clashing during the encounter. When- 
ever this occurred the seconds promptly 
called and enforced a halt. The combat 
began with agood deal of energy, but no 
indications of rage or malice, and was fre- 
quently interrupted by the warping of the 
swords, which were straightened anew; 
once by a wound on the forehead, received 
by one of the combatants, and finally by 
epraining of the wist of the wounded 
party. Neither party to the fight seemed 
at all ready to yield. The wound, though 
it bled freely, was treated as a mere trifle 
by everybody, and I noticed that the doc- 
tor who stanched it did not apply any 
bandage or plaster. Every ‘scar on the 
face is a badge of honor among the 
students. The surgeon was the coolest 
man in’the room, not even excepting my- 
self, for I could not repress a wish that no 
great harm would come of the affair. He 
doubtless had such little affairs on his 
handa every day or so, out of the 800 
students who attend the Heidelberg Uni- 
versity. Whenever there was anything in 
his line of business to be done, he did it; 
but the rest of the time he walked about 
the room smoking hi= pipe, which could not 
have been less than « foot and a half long. 
I was very glad when the curtain was 
dropped, the reason being that the already 
swounded party had so sprained his wrist 
as not to be able longer to wield his 
weapon. He was obviously overmatched 
in strength, but he was full of pluck, and 
had not yielded one inch of ground—or 
I should say, rather, of plank. 





| SURPRISED. 





Two eloping couyles from Kentucky were 
to be married in Illinois, the other day, and 
when they went before the parson some 
dozen of their friends, men and women, 
stood up with them. The clergyman who 
performed the ceremony married the whole 
crowd jin this fashion: “Gentlemen and 
ladies, do you agree to take those standing 
by your sides as your lawful husbands 
and wives?” to which they all nodded. 
The parties who officiated as groomsmen 
and bridesmaids were terribly surprised 
when they ascertained that not only the 





been joined in the indissoluble bonds of 
matrimony. 


SEEING IT DOWN TO A FINE POINT. 

There isin Kansas, or rather was up to 
three years ago, a society of newspaper 
men called the “Rob Ellis’s Friends.” The 
society was founded to perpetuate the 
name and doings of a reporter named Ellis, 
who made his name famous on the Pacific 
coast by his startling adventures, and 
whose career finally closed with a balloon 
ascension. It seems that a gentleman who 
had made one or two ascensions had ad- 
vertised to goup from a fair ground on a 
certain day, and that a large crowd assem- 
bled to witness the expedition. Ellis was 
sent to make areport of the affair, and he 
took it into his head to have aride with 
the Professor and write up his experi- 
ence. His company was accepted, and as 
the hour approached he took his seat in the 
car. 

The balloon was inflated, but just as it 
was ready to rise the Professor had some 
excuse toleap out. Evsed of his weight so 
suddenly, the balloon jerked away, from 
the men, and Ellis alone went skyward. 
The man knew all about newspaper busi- 
ness, but he was ignorant as to aerial navi- 
gation. He, however, took things as cool 
as if nothing unusual had happened. 
There was no wind below, and while the 
balloon hung over the grounds, half a mile 
above the heads of the excited crowd, the 
following message came floating down: 
“I am all right, and intend to see the thing 
through. Tell the —— (his newspaper) to 
look out for a telegram from me to-night.” 
It was about five o'clock in the afternoon 
of a June day, and the balloon and its 
freight finally floated away to the north- 
west, and at last were lost to view. No one 
in that crowd ever saw poor Ellis again. 
In fact, it was months and months before 
he was heard of. Days passed, and letters 
were written and telegrams sent, but there 
was no news of the balloon for a week. 
Then a hunter found this message on the 
prairie: “Am still all right, and am having 
heaps of fun. I have found the valve 
cord and can descend whenever I wish; 
but I am going to see the thing down to a 
fine point.” Hedid. Months and months 
afterward a hurter passing through a 
forest a few miles from the Santee Agency, 
on the line between Kansas and Dakota, 
found ‘the wreck of a balloon hanging to 
a tree, and, half covered with leaves the 
skeleton of Robert Ellis. — Ballow’s 


Magazine. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO JOSS HOUSE. 


A correspondent of the Boston Courier 
gives the following account of his visit to 
the Chinese Joss house in San Francisco: 
He took us first to their Joss house, or 
sacred temple, where a great service is 
held twice a year, and for whose mainten- 
ance all the faithful Chinamen pay liberal 
tithes. After passing through a dark, 
villainous alley, our guide led us through 
a winding passage and up a flight of stairs 
to the Joss house. Chinamen passed up 
and down continually, to all of whom our 
guide addressed a word. He then threw 
the great doors back and we found our- 
selves in a hall,dimly lighted by various 
small candles, placed in different parts of 
the room, in front of hideous idols. ‘These 
lights are never allowed to go out. Ona 
lofty pedestal surrounded and covered by 
gorgeous drapery sat the Gods of Fire, 
Air, and Water; near by sat the Goddess 
of Commerce, side by side with the God- 
dess of Prostitution, an evidence of the light 
in which the Chinese regard the latter. The 
room was full of idols of all sorts, and in 
the dim light looked strangely weird to our 
Eastern eyes. 





TO MAKE GOOD COFPFER. 


French gooks are famous for the excell. 
ence of their coffee, which they make s« 
strong that one part of the liquor requires 
the addition of two parts to reduce it to the 


proper strength. This addition is made 


with hot milk. The large proportion of hot 
milk, in the place of so much warm water, 
gives the coffee # richness like that made 
by the addition of cream in the ordinary 
way. By this means any housekeeper de- 


sirous of making good coffee, can have it 
without cream. 
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Night: 


While stars begin to prick the wan blue sky, 
The trees arise, thick, black, and tall; between 
Their slim, dark boles gray film-winged gnats 
that fly, 
Against the falling western red are seen 
The foot-paths, dumb with moss,have lost their 


green, 
Mysteriots stiadows settle everywhere, 
A passionate murmur t embles in the air. 
Sweet scents wax richer, freshened with cool 
dews, 
The whole vast forest seems to breathe, to 


sigh, 

With rustle, hum, and whisper that confuse 
The listening ear, blunt with the fitful cry 
Of some belated bird. In the far sky, 

Throbbing with stars, there stirs a weird unrest, 

Strange joy, akin to pain, fills full the breast— 

A longing born of fears and promises, 

A wild desire, a hope that heeds no bound. 

A tay of moonlight strvzgling through the trees 
Startles us like a phantom ; on the ground 
Fall curious shades; while glory spreads 

around. 

The wood is past, and tranquil meadows wide, 

Bathbed in white vapor, stretch on every side. 


PT 
Tad VICTORY. 

“Howard !”—and the voice was low and 
tender which spoke; but the boy never 
heeded, and the soft fingers clasping his 
felt no answering pressure. 

“Oh brother,” went on the same entreat- 
ing tones, “do not give up so, as if there 
were no hope left; there’s many and many 
a thing you can do yet; only think, dearest, 
how much worse it might have been; only 
think if you had been——” 

Bat she could not finish the sentence. 

“It would have been better, Ethel,” he 
answered, passiorately, his voice hoarse and 
broken. “Better, far better, that I had 
died, than live only to drag out a misera- 
ble existence, a burden to every one and 
myself.” 

“No burden, Howard,” sobbed the girl. 
“Oh,no! How can you say that, when we 
love you so dearly? It would have 
broken mamma’s heart to part with yon. 
O brother! Think what it is to have the 
sweet privilege of still exchanging acts and 
thoughts of love.” 

His heart was softened; tears filled the 
large hazel eyes and he flung his arms 
about her neck and silently kissed her 
cheek. For a while each was busily think- 
ing; then the sister rose to go. 

“I cannot stay longer, Howard,” she 
said, regretfully. “It is time to make the 
tea;” then, as she bent to give him her 
good night caress, she fondly whispered, 
“Remember, dearest, ‘they also serve who 
only stand and wait.’” 

“Dear Ethel !” mused the boy, when she 
had gone, “what a brave, loving spirit 
she has! No, I will not despair; for 
her sake and mamma’s I will achieve 
something.” 

And he lay still there in the quiet twi- 
light, his large eyes looking out into the 
shadows, and his mind busy, planning for 
the future, until his thoughts took a dif- 
ferent turn, and strayed back over his 
infancy and happy boyhood, down to the 
first great sorrow, his father’s death, and 
on to the accident a week before, ‘which had 
made him a cripple for life. 

He was not what was called handsome 
—Howard Lee—thongh tall and  well- 
formed. There was nothing in his face or 
manner to strike the transient beholder; 
his ;was one of those natures with which 
there must be sonl-union in order to know 
its true worth. His love, where he did 
love, was intense, over-leaping all obstacles, 
and the whole devotion and ardour of his 
wealthy heart was centred in his mother 
and sister. He was gifted, too, though as 
yet he scarcely knew it, and all his high 
resolves and aspirations met with a keen 
shock when he heard that henceforth his 
vision would be bounded by that little 
room. But Ethel’s words sank deep into 
his mind. He was fifteen; the®next five 
years he could devote to preparatory study. 
Mr. Weston, who had been his staunch, 
tried friend, would supply him with books 
from his library. What might he not do 
in five years? And then—and then ! 

Mrs. Lee was not rich, as might be seen 
by the room, the only article of luxury in 
which was the sofa on which Howard was 
lying. Still, there was no sign of poverty; 
the carpet and curtains were warm, if not 


expensive, and all the furnifure was in 
keeping. But constant industry was need- 
éd4 to support the household in comfort 
Mother and daughter kept a little milin- 
ery establishment in a suburban village; 
the family was respected and wished well 
by all; and not only this, but every one 
knew that whatever was bought at 
Mrs. Lee’s would really be worth the 
price. 

Howard, who wrote a good hand, had 
been émployed as copyist in a lawyer's 
office, in London; so that each member of 
the little group had been happily and 
cheerfully occupied, until this misfortune 
cast a cloud over their sky. 

It was mo.ning—a clear, coid, December 
morning, and Ethel hal just cleared away 
the breakfast things, and arranged How- 
ard’s room, which was now used as the 
sitting-room, and was preparing to sit 
down to her work, when a brisk step 
sounded on the walk, and, in a moment, 
some one knocked at the door. 

“OQ Howard !” said Ethel, archly, as she 
opened it, “here’s another of these in- 
terminable visits, don’t you wish it was 
over ?” 

“I only wish it could be interminable,” 
said Howard, as he extended his hand for 
Mr. Weston’s friendly grasp; and a smile, 
the gayest that had been seen on his face 
for days, chased across his face. 

Mr. Weston was a widower; his wife had 
died many years before, and it was not 
long ere his only child followed her. Peo- 
ple suspected that he had met with reverses 
of fortune, but he never hinted it, and 
none could tell; all they knew was that he 
was extremely simple in his habits, and 
books were the only lusury he indulged 
In. Ithas been already said that he La! » 
fine library. But, however it might be, 
neither poverty or grief had had power to 
contract the gentle heart that found its de- 
lightin doing good to others, although he 
felt, as keenly as any could, the blight that 
rested on all the fair promises of its own 
life. To none was he more attached than 
to Howard Lee, and his affection was fully 
returned by the warm-hearted boy, and 
the feeling of sorrow and disappointed 
hope was hardly less keen to hii than to 
the sufferer. 

He had been absent for a month, and 
this was the first time since the day after 
the accident, that he had seen Howard, who 
was now eagerly pouring into his attentive 
ear his plan for studying. 

“To be sure, my dear boy, to be sure,” 
was his ready response, when he had con- 
cluded. “And I will propose something 
more, Howard, which you have not thought 
of. I should like to come and give you 
some little assistance myself. Now, no 
thanks,” he continued, emiling, as he 
noted the look of delighted surprise that 
beamed in the earnest eyes gazing into his 
own. “It will be as greatas pleasure to me 
as to you.” 

So, with Mrs. Howard’s consent—a con- 
sent how willingly given !—it was thus ar- 
ranged that Howard should study with Mr. 
Weston, a few hours every morning. Ah, 
me! that little room where the young crip- 
ple lay, what sweetly mournful memories 
clustered around it in after years ! 

Thus five years passed tranquilly away, 
and it was not until the fifth that Howard 
revealed to his friend his long-cherished 
scheme of becoming an author, begging 
him to keep the knowledge sacred. 

Mr. Weston was delighted. He had far 
less fear than the trembling aspirant that 
he would be successful, and readily prof- 
fered his aid in the laborious task of writ- 
ing and correcting. So the two worked 
steadily on, while Ethel and her mother 
little dreamed of the ambitious scheme en- 
tertained by those so near them. 

Though Howard had the general plan 
and scope of his work already sketched, it 
took two years to finish it for the publish- 
ers. How hard it was to appear indifferent 
during the time its acceptance was pend- 
ing he only knew; but he went bravely 
through the orde:l. If it should not suc 
ceed, he asked himself again and again, 
| what was the use of all these long years’ 
| study? But ah! ifitshould—if it should: 
What a happy competence it would provide 
for them all, releasing his dear ones from 
all toil and care ! 














And there were other and nearer con- 
siderations that increased his anxiety. 
Howard knew, although his mother tried 
to conceal it, that she was greatly straight- 
ened for want of means. 

The summer had been an excessively 
hot one. Day afterday the scorching sim 
light fell on the parched earth, but the 
bright beams brdught no joy to the hearts 
that were palpitating with hope for a 
shower. No balmy wind brought relief to 
the fevered brow of Ethel, as she tossed on 
her little bed, her whole frame wasting 
away under the fever that burned in her 
veins; her thoughts wandering back uncote 
sciously to other days. 

Poor Mrs. Lee forgot her perplexity 
about the want that impended in attending 
her darling; in watching, with trembling 
hopeand fear, each beat of the fluttering 
pulse, each gasping, painful breath. Long 
seemed the contest between life and death; 
but youth and vigor conquered at last; and 
one bright, beautiful morning, after weary 
days and nights of tears and watching, 
Mrs. Lee came into Howard’s room, her 
eyes dim, and her voice tremulous with joy, 
to tell him that Ethel was pronounced out 
of danger. 

“Oh, we should not repine at anything 
when we have our darling restored to us!” 
she whispered. “Everything else will come 
right in time; but, oh! If she had gone, 
there would have been no joy left.” 

She had just closed the door when How- 
ard heard a quick step in the hall, which 
he well knew, and his breath came and 
went hur edly as Mr. Weston entered. 
He could not trust himself to speak; but 
one glance at h’s friend’s face, flushed with 
joy, revealed th> truth, and a fervent ex- 
clamation of thankfulness burst from his 
full heart. 

“They have sent a sum of money in 
advance,” said Mr. Weston, as he turned 
to depart. “I cannot stay any longer, but 
dear Howard, no one rejoices more at 
your success than I do.” 

Howard caught his hand, and bowed his 
head over it, and Mr. Weston felt the 
tears that would not be restrained fall 
upon it. 

Mrs. Lee was surprised at her son’s 
emotion as she looked in to bid him “good- 
night.” 

“Stay one moment, mother,” he en- 
treated, “I have something to tell you. I 
know you are troubled about money for 
the rent and the things you have needed 
for Ethel’s illness. Take this and 
use it as you will; it is a little gift from 
me.” 

She looked astonished. 

“Ask no questions now, dear mother,” 
he said, gaily; believe me, you shall know 
allsoon. And remember the promise I 
once made, that though my life was a 
narrowed, it should not be a useless ex- 
istence. 

Ah! what a pleasure it was to be able to 
supply the little delicacies so grateful to 
the invalid; to see the happy look of con- 
tented peace come back to his mother’s 
eyes; to feelthat, but for him, a relapse 
might have carried the one so dear away 
from their yearning hearts—to know that 
it was his work. It was worth a life-time 
of pain to have reached that hour. 

Slowly, at first, the bloom of health re- 
turned to Ethel’s cheek, its sparkle to her 
eye, its elasticity to her frame; but, after a 
few weeks, she grew rapidly better; and 
when, on a lovely evening towards the 
middle of August, Mr. Weston walked 
down to the cottage, he thought he had 
ecarcely ever seen her look so blooming. 
He had brought a new book, he said; and 
the little group gathered around to hear 
him read it. 

Hour after hour stole on unnoticed, while 
they listened, entranced, to the glowing 
thoughts that sprung fresh from the heart 
of the author—a heart beating warm and 
tender towards his fellow-battlers in the 
great contest of life, urging them ever 
not to despair, not to yield to doubt, 
to remember that the promise is to him 
that “over-cometh.” Lavish were the 
praises bestowed on it by the listeners, 
though Ethel wondered slightly why 
Howard should be go silent. 





When their exclamations of delight had 
subsided Mr. Weston said, half smiling— 





“Perhaps you would like to know the name 
of the writer.” 


“Oh, yes, indeed !” said Ethel, eagerly. 


“He does not live far from you,” was the 


reply. “Can you not guess a 

But he was interrupted; she caught the 
glance of her brother’s eye; something in 
it told her the tale, aud she sprang to his 
side with a glad cry. Her mother pressed 
forward and caught him to her heart, 
while their tears mingled. 

It was long ere the happy trio separated, 
but at length Mrs. Lee, fearing the effect of 
such excitement on his delicate frame, 
drew the reluctant Ethel away that he 
might get a little repose. As she drew the 
curtain toshade his eyes, she saidi—“You 
have worked too hard, I am afraid, dear 
Howard; you are looking pale and thin; 
try and rest awhile.” Then, as she looked 
back from the door at the face lying with 
closed eyes on the pillows, she murmured 
with a fear she did not wholly admit, to her- 
self,—“My blessed Howard, heaven grant 
him to us a little longer.” 

Five weeks had flown by and the little 
household had settled back to something 
of its usual calm when they were startled 
by the arrival of a letter, saying that 
Mr. Courtney, of the great publishing 
house of Courtney & Co. was coming 
down to the village to rusticate awhile, and 
had thought it better to have a personal 
interview with Howard, regarding a new 
edition of his work. So one evening he 
alighted at the village inn, and the next 
morning walked over to Mrs. Lee’s. 

He was refined and talented, and 
they were all captivated; he, on his part, 
seemed no less pleased, and his visits be- 
came more and more frequent. Indeed, 
the villagers began to hint that there was 
an attraction more powerful than How- 
ard’s presence at the cottage, and that 
when, after a prolonged stay, he at last 
departed, the pretty Ethel’s heart went 
away with him. They must have {been 
right, for there wasso much busy prepara- 
tion; and when he returned there was a 
quiet wedding, and the timid, blushing 
Ethel was the bride. 

Of all the happy hearts, assembled on 
that bright spring morning, none beat 
more joyously or thankfully than he who 
gave away the bride—Mr. Weston. He 
lingered, after the guests had departed, to 
saya few parting words, and it was not 
till after the bridal party had gone that 
Howard saw a packet directed to his 
mother in his friend’s well-known hand- 
writing. He called her attention to it. 
When opened it was found to contain a 
deed, made outin Mrs. Lee’s name, of the 
home that had sheltered them so long. 
The letter went on to say that he had un- 
expectedly fallen heir to a large fortune, 
and he hoped they would accept this silght 
token of his friendship. It would have 
been unkind to refuse, and they gladly 
received it. 

So the mother and son lived on in the 
old home, Howard from time to time send- 
ing forth a volume fom his retreat, and 
she finding her happiness in his. Every 
summer hel and her little ones spent 
with them; and their grandmother could 
hardly be blamed for being a litle partial 
to one fair boy whose dark eyes and 
auburn hair were the very hue of his 
namesake's. 

Butthe tenth summer brought with it 
the sad knowledge that the life so prized 
was drawing to aclose. Howard was dy- 
ing. It was ona summer evening that he 
died, just at sunset; ffle fading light 
streamed through the window, resting like 
ahalo of glory on the calm face, losing it- 
self in his wealth of auburn hair, creeping 
tenderly around those kneeling beside the 
bed, falling warm and bright the 
quaint old Bible lying open near. 

Mother and son were not long parted. 
A few short months and the hearts that 
elung so fondly to each other were together 
evermore. 





over 





A Cleveland dentist committed suicide 
because he failed in his efforts to invent a 
sovereign remedy against the toothache. 
His success would have ruined the pro- 
fession, and his collearues are not wearing 
mourning for the deceased. 
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The First Kis. 


How delicious is the winning 

Of a kiss at love’s beginning, 

When two mutual hearts are sighing 
For the knot there’s no untying! 


Yet remember ’midst your wooing, 

Love has bliss, but love has ruing; 

Other smiles may make you fickle, 

Tears for other charms may trickle. 

Love he comes, and love he tarries, 

Just as fate or fancy car ries— 

Longest stays when sorest chidden, 

Laughs and flies when pressed aud bidden, 

Bind the sea to slumber stilly, 

Bind its odor to the lily, 

Bind the aspen ne’er to quiver— 

Then bind Love to last forever! 

Love’s a fire that needs renewal 

Of fresh beauty for its fuel; : 

Love’s wing moults when caged and cap- 
tured— 


Only free he soars enraptured. 


THE STRANGE PROPHECY. 


They were two stalwart whaling captains 
—Barker and Stephens. I should say that 
the former was six feet six inches in height, 
while the latter lacked not more than two 
inches of reaching the same altitude. As 
those two tall skippers stepped on board 
of our ship, when we were trying-out blub- 
ber on the coast of Japan, they reminded 
me of Cooper and Conway on the boards of 
the old Park Theatre, the former as Brutus, 
and the latter as Mare Antony, in the play 
of “Julius Cesar.” 

These two captains were slender and 
straight and moved as if they were rather 
proud of over-topping our Captain, who, 
though a man of medium size, looked quite 
diminutive when contrasted with his lofty 
visitors. 

It has been said that large and powerful 
men are good natured. Such is not always 
the case. We had a man on board the 
frigate Guerriere named John Macauley, 
who was nearly seven feet in height, and 
who would never attack but one man on 
board the ship—whose name it is not neces- 
sary to mention—who was nearly as tall 
and much stouter than himself; while on 
the other hand, this man would fly at little 
fellows and give them a drubbing when 
they offended him. 

The two gigantic whaling captains re- 
sembled the latter more than they 
did Macauley. On a previous voyage 
they had ill-treated a poor, frienvless boy, 
nearly killing him, for which they had to 
pay heavy damages on their ship’s return 
to port. At that time Stephens was cap- 
tain and Barker was his mate. 

But one would hardly have suspected 
them of being such cruel fellows when they 
came on board of us. They were very 
smiling and pleasant, and joked with our 
captain and mates,and even looked kindly 
upon the crew. 

Their two ships sailed in company with 
ours a few days, when we parted from 
them ina gale that flattened the seas like 
a marble floor. We saw no more of them 
till we were on the way home. We had not 
yet broken up and thrown our try works 
overboard, as we still had room for a few 
barrels of oil. 

We were running down the coast, and 
were near the latitude of Lima, when the 
men aloft cried out “Sail O !” 

We soon raised the hull of the stranger; 
and the captain, after examining her 
through his spy-glass, said she had hauled 
her wind to fall in with us. 

She proved to be the ship commanded by 
Stephens. We hove aback, and the latter 
having dropped a boat in the water, the 
long whalemen’s stroke soon brought her 
to our side. 

I was at the helm while Stephens con. 
versed with our captain, and I listened to a 
queer story told by the former in which I 
took little interest, as it then seemed to be 
of trivial import. 

Captain Siephens mentioned that, lying 
at Valparaiso, he anda friend paid a visit to 
the city of Santiago. On their return his 
companion, who was an old resident of 





Chili, told im they were not far from the 
abode of an aged Scotch woman, who had 
lived forty years in a deep gorge of the 
mountains, and who was supposed by the 
natives to be a witch. 

Captain Stephens, being in a merry vein, 
proposed that they should calland see her. 





His fellow-traveler told him it would be im- 
possible to find her as her hut was com- 
pletely hidden among the rocks and exu- 
berant foliage. 

Stephens replied no doubt the natives 
knew where she lived; and finally they gave 
a ragged cholar a dollar to pilot them to 
the witche’s eyrie. They found the place 
and the witch was at home. She was a very 
old woman, wrinkled and shrunken almost 
like a mummy, and was nearly deaf. She 
did not seemed pleased by the entrance of 
her visitors, though the tall form of the 
whaling captain at once arrested her atten- 
tion. 

Stephens insisted that she should tell his 
fortune. She refused to doanything of the 
kind, averring that she was no fortune- 
teller, but an honest woman who minded 
her own business, though she knew that 
many lies had been told about her. 

When, however, the captain pulled out a 
gold coin and offere it to her, she exhibit- 
ed a more tractable disposition; but still, 
she fought shy, an. it was not until the 
money had been given her that ehe fixed 
her small green eyes on the face of Captain 
Stephens and said: 

“You will be shorter before you are 
longer.” 

“That's no fortune-telling,” said Stephens; 
“come, tell me something médre than 
that.” 

“It is enough for you,” replied the hag; 
“go—go—that’s your fortune. You will 
be shorter than you are now before you will 
be longer.” 

“All that I could do,” added Captain 
Stephens, “I could not persuade the old 
witch to explain herself or to tell me any- 


thing more.” 

“And what more did you want of the old 
fool?” demanded our captain. “Of course 
it’s all nonsense. You and I, Captain 
Stephens, are not a couple of silly girls 
to believe in the slang of that kind of 
people.” 

Our captain then invited Stephens to go 
below with him, and soon the jingling of 
glasses and uproarious laughter announced 
that the two skippers were enjoying them- 
selves. 

Their merriment was of short duration» 
however, for just as a hand came aft 
to relieve me from the helm, the man at the 
mast head cried: 

“There she breaches !” 

“Where away!” demanded our little 
mate as he scrambled up the main rig- 
ging. 

“Four points on the lee bow,” was the 
reply. 

“Ah? that’s just where we want em. 
Keep her off, you at the helm. There, 
that'll do. Steady as she goes. A pull on 
the weather braces, here.” 

By this time the two captains were on 
deck, and running forward, they discerned 
the low, bushy spout of sperm whales right 
ahead. 

Captain Stephens signaled to his ship, 
and a boat came for him, already equipped 
and manned for ac‘ion. He sprang in- 
to her and dashed forward toward the 
school. 

Our boats were down in a trice; the 
shipkeeper received his orders, and hif a 
dozen gayly painted, clinker-built shells 
rose and fell on the billows, while the 
whales were all around us. 

I was at the tub-oar in the captain’s boat, 
and distinctly heard Capt. Stephens call out 
to our captain: 

“Bet you an ounce I kill the first whale.” 

In the next momentI heard a hoarse cry 
as of a number of voices,and looking in the 
direction whence it came, I saw all three 
boats of the other ship lying on their oars 
while the crew of the captain’s boat were 
bending over some‘hing in the bottom 
of it. 

Our captain looked very grave, and 
worked his steering-o:r till our boat headed 
for that of Captain Stephens. When we 
reached the Jatter a hoirible sight met our 
gaze. The headless trunk of Stephens lay 
in the bottom of his boat, and the blood 
spurted in torrents from the arteries and 
jugular vein. 

It appeared that the mate’s boat had 
been nearly abreast that of his captain. 
A young bull whalehad come up suddenly 





ahead of the inate’s boat. ‘Ihe boatsteerer 
darted both irons, and just grazed the 
whale, which whirled about and with a 
horizontal stroke of its flukes took off the 
head of Captain Stephens. The gory head 
was thus driven forcibly toward the mate’s 
boat, and struck the mate on the breast, 
knocking him overboard. He was not 
so much hurt but that he quickly regained 
his place in the boat; but he looked very 
pale and much agitated when he joined 
the cluster of boats that gathered around 
the scene of blood and slaughter. 

As I looked upon the body of Capt. 
Stephens, divested of its head, I*felt a sud- 
den shock as the words of the old witch re- 
curred to me : 

“You will be shorter before you are 
longer.” 

The prophecy had ‘een terribly fulfilled; 
and yet it was a safe one, for there was 
no imaginable process, now that the rack is 
no longer in use, by which Stephens could 
be made longer, while there were many 
ways by which he might have been made 
shorter. 

Even if a man lives to old age he be. 
comes a little shorter than he was in his 
prime. It may therefore be doubted 
whether the witch really gave any tangible 
meaning to her words. How could she 
have conjectured that Capt. Stephens would 
have his head knocked off by a stroke from 
a whale’s flukes ? 

Slowly and sadly we returned to the ship, 
while the whales, bl-wing furiously, went 
off to windward like a routed squadron of 
mounted Arabs. 

Both ships went into’ Callao, where the 
decapitated commander was buried with 
the usual rites, after which our captain sat 
down to the melancholy duty of informing 
the wife and children of the departed, of the 
catastrope that had deprived them of their 
best friend. 

WHAT ARE WE TO DO. 

Editing a paper is a nice business. If 
we publish jokes people say we are rattle 
headed. If we omit jokes they say we are 
an old fossil. If we publish original matter 
they “cuss” us for not giving selections. 
If we publish selections folks say we are 
lazy for not writing something they have 
not read in some other paper. If we give 
aman a complimentary notice we are cen- 
sured for being partial. If we donot give 
complimentary notices folks say we are a 
hog. If we do not cater to the wishes of 
the ladies the paper is not fit to make a 
bustle. If we remain in our office and at 
tend to our business, folks say we are too 
proud to mingle with our fellows. If we 
go out they say we never attend to our 
business. If we do not pay our bills 
promptly folks say we are not to be trust- 
ed. Ifwe pay promptly folks say we stole 
the money. If we wear poor clothes folks 
say business is bad. If we wear good 
clothes they say we never paid for them. 
Now, what are we to do? 





DEEP SEA SOUNDINGS, 


The deepest sea soundings yet effected 
were obtained by the “Challenger” this 
year in the abysses off New Guinea, depths 
which have occasioned a sharp line of 
demarcation between the fauna of Asia 
and Australasia. The “lead” weighed four 
ewt., and struck bottom at the tremendous 
depth of 4,450 fathoms, or about 26,700 
feet. The hollow rod, by which specimens 
of the bottom are brought up, was full of 
mud, and both the thermometers that had 
been sent down were smashed to atoms by 
the enormous pressure of the superincum- 
bent water. A previous unsuccessful at- 
temptto reach the bottom, but in which 
4,545 fathoms were sounded, showed the 
temperature at that depth to be 354 de- 
gress Fahrenheit uncorrected 





From perhaps the best authority on th 
subject, the “Statesman’s Year “Book” for 
1875, the following figures are taken as an 
enumeration of the division of the sects: 
Buddhists, 405,600,000—31.2 per cent.; 
Christians, 99,200,000— 30.7 per cent.; 
Mahometans, 204,200,000—15.8 per cent.; 
Brahminists, 174,200,000—13.4 per cent. 
nondescript Heathen, 111,000,000—83 per 
eent.; Jews, 5,000,000—0.6 per cent, 








THE ROMANCE OF THE GRAND DUKE 
ALEXIS. 

The young wife of the Grand Duke 
Alexis of Russia, son of the Czar, has just 
been divorced by the Tribunal of St. Peters- 
burg. She was a Hessian, and in that 
guality had been accepted by the Empress 
Maria Alexandrowna asa maid of honor. 
Her Majesty was rapidly captivated by her 
young countrywoman, who speedily be- 
came her favorite. Another conquest of 
still greater importance awaited the young 
lady in the Muscovite Empire. Not abso- 
lutely pretty, but endowed with that grace 
which bewitches more than beauty, possess- 
ing a charming figure and an incomparable 
elegance, she inspired the young Grand 
Duke with an: irresistible passion. One 
evening the Empress saw enter her apart- 
ment the maidof honor bathed in tears, 
who, throwing herself at her Majesty’s feet, 
avowed her love, and besought the Czar- 
ina’s consent to the marriage. That same 
night the young lady was put into a rail- 
way carriage, and, under good escort, con- 
ducted to the frontier, while the Grand 
Duke Alexis received orders to rejoin his 
ship. But the Czar ‘ad reckoned without 
the determination of the twolovers. The 
Prince escaped, rejoined his fiancee beyond 
the Rhine, and married her in German 
territory, notwithstanding the paternal ful- 
minations; and then left with her for Amer- 
ica. The romance lasted two years, and 
nothing could bend the determination of 
the Emperor nor restore the son to his 
favor, when the influence of the Empress, 
being brought to bear on the son, deter- 
mined the latter to accept his father’s con- 
ditions. It was decided that the Grand 
Duke should consent to u divorce, resume 
his situation in the Russian navy, and that 
an annuity should be settled on the heroine 
of the romance. It was immediately after 
tnat the Prince was in London with the 
Czar. The formalities of the divorce were 
completed a short time ago. 
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THE CAIQUE. 


The caiques have no helm, and the 
rowers—unlike the gondoliers of Venice, 
who look toward the prow of their boat— 
turn their backs toward the quarter which 
they approach; which compels them at 
every stroke of the oar,to turn their heads 
to see if any unexpected obstacle has in- 
terfered to check their progress. They 
have certain recognized cries, by which they 
announce or prevent such interruptions, 
with inconceivable quickness. Seated up- 
on a cushion in the bottom of the caique, be- 
side my companion, I enjoyed in silence 
and inaction this wonderful spectacle; for 
the slightest movement, be it understood is 
quite sufficient to overturn these narrow 
cockle-shells, calculated as they are for 
Turkish gravity and immobility. The dews 
of the night fell upon our garments, and 
made the latakia steam in our chibouques; 
for be the days never so hot, the nights 
have , always a certain coolness upon the 
waters of the Bosphorus, freshened as they 
are by the sea breezes and the displacement 
of air caused by the rapid currents of the 
estuary. We entered the Golden Horn, 
and touching at the Serai-Bournou, we dis- 
embarked amidst a fleet of caiques, (among 
which ours, after turning about, insinuated 
itself like a wedge), near a great kiosk, 
with Chinese roof and walls hung with 
green curtains; a former pleasure-house 
of the sultan, abandoned at present, and 
transformed into a guard house. It was 
amusing to watch the «pproach of the long 
gilded barges of the l’ashas and high per- 
sonages, for whom splendid horses waited 
on the quay—superbly caparisoned barbs. 
held by cawas, negroes, or Arnaouts. The 
crowd gave way respectfully to allow them 
passage. 





Tue San Francisco Bulletin represents 
the effect of opium eating upon the Chinese 
in that city, as worse than the popular es- 
timate of it. The victim when deprived of 
the drug, is in a more pitiable condition 
than the drunkard with delirium tremens 
His complexion becomes ghastly, and his 
stomach will not retain food. It is believed 
that nine-tenths of the thieving dhe by 
the Chinese is to get money for opium, 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY OF ENGLAND. 


There is a general movement among the 
loungers in the park, and an unostentatious 
carriage with servants in red livery goes 
slowly by. There are two ladies in it, and 
there are two little curly haired dogs on the 
seat before them. 

The ladies are attired very nearly alike, 
in black and white striped silks, the one in 
a pink, the other in a blue bonnet. They 
are not so beautiful as rumor would make 
us believe. They are oval-faced, high-bred 
looking women, the one whom the English 
call “ our princess” b-ing older looking, less 
blooming than her sister Dagmar. The 
ezarovna is like a girlish edition of her sis- 
ter, but though her brown eyes have a deep- 
er lustre, her cheek a riper bloom, and her 
mouth and pretty chin a more piquant air, 
there is a sweetness, a gentle dignity, a 
grace about Alexandra which makes her 
loveliness more perfect, yet its charm im- 
possible to describe. She leans forward as 
the carriage passes, bows and smiles cor- 
dially. “Ah,” said a lady of the Queen’s 
household to us one evening, “she is such a 
real princess !” And this mention of royal- 
ty brings me back to a twilight hour when, 
from a terrace on the high street of old Ken- 
sington, we watched the royal family re- 
turning from Chiswick. It was a fete day; 
the streets were gaily decorated, a crowd 
assembled in the terraced gardens, shop 
windows, and on the pavement. ‘Ihe car- 
riages containing royalty rode by with un- 
usual state; outriders in gay liveries pre- 
ceding them. First the “Christians” (as 
we might say nee Princess Helena), a fair, 
placid-looking young woman in a white 
tulle hat, and a middle-aged, soldierly man, 
in uniform ; then a “trap,” driven tandem 
by a handsome young man with a full, 
brown beard, a rosebud in his button-hole, 
a gay, debonair manner (“the duke” he is 
ealled, just as his elder brother is always 
“the prince”); and then a second park car- 
riage, with a bonny young Scotch chieftain 
in Highland dress, and a very pretty, hale, 
brown-haired young woman ina pink dress, 
with some sprays of white blossoms, gath- 
ered, doubtless, at the fete, in her hands. 
A shout goes up as they drive by, the good- 
looking young Highlander doffing his Scotch 
cap airily, the young princess with the wist- 
ful eyes smiling gently. These are the 
Lornes, about whose domestic life rumor is 
ever busy. But itis said on good authority 
they are fairly well content with their some- 
what unequal marriage. The princess is 
very intellectual and accomplished, and is 
by far the handsomest of the Queen's 
daughters. Her husband has many friends 
he is young and has a fine disposition, and, 
after all, his family is near enough to the 
throne to silence contemptuous gossip, 

Just as the patience of the crowd is giv- 
ing out, there goes up a cry of “the 
Prince” Ah! what a passport to favor is 
this divine right of kings and princes! 
When these people say “the Prince,” it is 
with an airof “Long live the King!” Here 
comes the Marlborough house liveries, and 
such a carriage load of royalty! the Prin- 
cess of Wales and her sister, Dagmar, their 
white dresses and pink hats looking pretty 
in the evening light; opposite them the 
Prince of Wales, who, in spite of rumor and 
increasing weight, is yet fine-looking, and 
the tall, broad-shouldered, good-looking 
ezarovitch ; and then comes a last carriage, 
out of which little sleepy-looking children, 
in brown Holland cloaks and straw hats, 
with fluttering white ribbons, appear to be 
rolling. There are in truth three of them 
upon one seat, and opposite, a stout, gra- 
cious-looking lady, of whom we remember 
chiefly her brilliant smile and pleasant sal- 
utation. Her husband, handsomer in his 
dark, grand way than any of the Guelphs, 
sits beside her. “Those are the ‘Tecks,” 
says somebody, earnestly; “they are so 
kind and simple.” ‘Their home is in Ken- 
sington Palace, where the Queen was born, 
where she held her first council. The Duke 
of Cambridge, the Queen’s uncle, rides by, 
unattended, in a severely simple way. It 
is said that the simplicity of the “Cam- 
bridges” annoys her Majesty immensely, 
The old Duke detests formality. He is 
greatly beloved by all the people, especially 
the army, which he commands, And thus 
royaltx rides by.—Galazy. 


HENRY Iv. 


At thirty-three his complexion was tan- 
ned almost black, his hair and beard were 
grizzled, while a nose of inordinate length 
almost covered his mouth; nevertleless no 
King has been more famous for his amours, 
even in those days, when his poverty and 
the hopelessness of his cause were sufficient 
guarantees of the ladies’ disinterestedness. 
One of his earliest and most devoted loves 
was the Comtesse De Guiche, better known 
as “La Belle Corisande,” who raised for him 
a force of twenty-four thousand Gascons 
at her own expense, mortgaging chateauc, 
lands, and all she possessed, to supply his 
needs. But most famous of all his inna- 
moratas was Gabrielle «l’Estrees, after- 
ward Duchesse de Beaufort, whom her 
lover has immortalized in the song com- 
mencing “Charmante Gabrielle.” One 
evening, after a skirmish in the neighbor- 
hood, he took up his lodgings for the 
night at Coeuvres, her father’s chateau in 
Picardy. Struck by her charming man- 
ners and exquisite beauty, he became deep- 
ly enamored, and, as she listened to the 
stories of daring courage and wild adven- 
ture he related at the family board, some- 
thing of a reciprocal feeling entered her 
heart. Many and romantic were the dan- 
gers he encountered to gain even a sight of 
the lady. Once while in pursuit of the 
Prince of Parma; he stole away from At- 
tichy to see her; “contenting himself,” says 
Matthieu, “with eating some bread and 
butter at the gate, that he might not raise 
any suspicion in her father. Afterward, 
mounting his horse he said he was going 
toward the enemy, and that the fair one 
should soon hear what he had performed 
through his passion for her’ At another 
time he disguised himself as a wood car- 
rier, and passed through the enemy’s lines, 
atthe great risk of being discovered and 
taken prisoner, to procure an_ interview 
with her. It was no passing infatuation, 
but a passion that, far from cooling through 
lapse of years, continued to strengthen 
until it was dissolved by death—Temple 
Bar. 





SPECIMEN OF AKABIC ARITHMETIC. 


Until during the last quarter century the 
withmetics introduced into Turkey by the 
American missionaries crowded out the 
Turkish text books, multiplication was 
taught in the Turkish schools according to 
the following rule: Add together the num- 
bers to be multiplied ; take the right hand 
figure of the sum for the left hand figure 
of the product; subtract both multiplier 
ind multiplicand from ten, and multiply 
he remainders for the right hand figure of 
he product. Thus: 





re ae 10—9—1 
3 10-3—7 
) ee.27 


This is but a fair specimen of Arabic 
arithmetic. Of course the rule is applic- 
able only to single numbers, and is subject 
to innumerable exceptions. For ingenioue 
puzzles with numbers the Arabian has no 
equal, 
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A CRUEL SPORTSMAN, 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine for Apri! 
1790: Mr. Ardesolf was very fond of cock 
fighting, and had a favorite cock on which 
he had won many profitable matches. The 
last bet he made upon his bird he lost 
which so enraged him that he had the bird 
tied to a spit and roasted alive before a 
large fire. ‘Ihe screams of the miserable 
bird were so affecting that some gentlemen 
who were present attempted to interfere, 
which so enraged Mr, Ardesolf that he 
siezed a poker, and with the most furious 
vehemence declared that he would _ kill 
the first man who interferred; but in 
the midst of his passionate assevera- 
tions he fell down dea: on the spot.” 


Tue Butte (Cal) Mercury tells of a bana 
of sheep being brought down from the 
mountains and turned into a wheat field. 
Over one hundred head died in one night 
from eating wheat and drinking water. 








The wheat swelled to such an extent that 
the stomach was completely torn apart. 





ARMIN, THE GERMAN LIBERATOR, 


On August 16, 1875, a great festive 
gathering was held near Detmold, at the 
unveiling of the colossal statueof Arminius, 
or Hermann, the Deliverer of Germany 
from the Roman yoke. In the midst of the 
Teutoburg Forest—on the brow of a lofty 
hill, surrounded by beech and firwood— 
stands the figure of this national hero, on 
a granite pedestal, with a foot placed on 
the eagle of a Roman legion, holding a 
raised sword in his right hand. The hill 
rises to an eminence of 1,300 feet. The 
enormous statue itself towers some 
sixty feet high. It is turned toward the 
Rhine, a doubly significant position in our 
days! Far and wide will it be visible— 
as far as the Drachenfels, famed by Sieg- 
fried’s mythic struggle ; as far as the Brock- 
en, the traditionary seat of ancient heathen 
witchcraft. Thirty-six years have passed 
since Ernst von Bandel, the patriotic 
sculptor, to whom the work has been a 
labor of love, conceived the idea of this 
great monument. Now, at last, thanks to 
Bandel’s unflagging zeal during a lifetime, 
the gigantic statue—made of iron, and 
screwed together in its several parts—is fin- 
ished, a remarkable memento of the famed 
battle in which the legions of Varus were an- 
nihilated, about the year 9 of ourera. The 
country all round the Grotenburg, near 
which jhe monument stands, is replete 
with myth and history. The whole moun- 
tain range goes by aname (“Osning”) that 
brings back remembrances of early Ger- 
manic worship. There are Hunen-Ringe— 
Giant Circles—mysterious remnants of 
large stone structures. There are woods 
and homesteads, which, if the antiquity of 
their names could be proved, would show 
an unbroken link of tradition with the 
very days of the Teutoburg battle. In 
more than one sense is the ground between 
the Weser and the Rhine strangely hallow- 
ed. Inthe Osning stood the Inmin-sul, or 
Irmin’s column, which Karl the Great de- 
stroyed in his struggle against the Saxons. 

Not far from the scene of the great 
ba tle—in the cloister of Korvei—there 
were found, for the first time, in the six- 
eenth century, those Annals of Tacitus 
which contain a graphic record of Armin’s 
deeds. Again, in the Abbey of Verden, at 
the end of the same century, the Gothie 
translation of the Bible by Ulfilas was dis- 
covered—the oldest record of German 
speech. Truly, in Massmann’s words, a 
trilogy of things full of Teutonic interest. 
Fraser’s Magazine. 





TO WEAVE HAIR, 


A writer in the Househuld gives some 
very plain directions how to weave hair. 
Take a smooth board one and a half feet 
long and six or eight inches wide. Near 
one end drive three shingle nails in a row, 
the nails being half an inch apart and the 
row running parallel with the end of the 
board. At the other end, opposite the mid- 
dle nail, drive one nail, wax three pieces of 
linen thread, tie them together at one end, 





and about a quarter of an inch from 
the knot tie another; now slip over the 
nail that stands alone, then tie one to each 
of the three nails,drawing the thread con- 
siderably tight. Take the board in your lap, 
with the three nails toward the right hand. 
Next take a bunch of hair, both the ends 
evened, the size of a knitting needle, wet 
that end and put it under the thread nearest 
you, over the middle thread and under the 
last—then bring it back on the left side, re- 
versing the order. Now push it up closer 
against the knot. Proceed in this way until 
the strip is of the required length. After 
it is dry it can be pushed together more 
closely. Twist is superior to linen for 
durability. 





Wetherstield, Conn., sometimes called 
Onion-town, derived its nickname from the 
factthata church bell hung in 1775 was 
paid for by contributions of onions from 
the parishioners. 





Ex-President Johnson's estate amounts to 


$175,000. 








The Russians enjoy 44 religious and im- 
perial holidays during the year. 


TREES AND PLANTS OF MADA- 
GASCAR, 





In the larger forests, the superb trees, 
unknown out of Madagascar, towering above 
all the vegetation around, are the Chryso- 
pias. The top is spread out like a parasol, 
and the branches terminate in bunches of 
flowers, formed by five petals, of a dazzling 
purple, contrasting admirably with the 
foilage. When the bark is cut into, a yel- 
low juice flows abundantly, which thickens 
when it comesin contact with the air, and 
makes an excellent resin for fixing knives 
into the handle. Out of one of the trunks 
of this tree the Malagaches make a pirogue, 
or boat. Every where on the eastern coast 
there grows a tree of remarkable elegance, 
with panicles of small rose-colored flowers; 


‘it is the Taunghinia, the most dreaded tree 


in the island. The fruit furnishes a deadly 
psison. As a general rule, aquatic plants 
of the family of Naiades, so widely spread 
over the streams and pools of Europe and 
Asia, do not attract particular attention; it 
is necessary to go to Madagascar to see a 
very remarkable specimen of this type. In 
the torrents and streams near Tamataya 
grows the Ouvirandra fenestralis — accord- 
ing to Sir William Hooker the most curious 
production of nature. It has thick roots, 
extending in all directions, and forming 
numberless crowns; from this base rise 
tufts of large leaves, which float on the 
surface of the water, supported on stems 
longer or shorter in length according to the 
depth of the stream. From the center of 
these rises a stem in the flowering season, 
which divides into two, and bears small red 
flowers. The leaves are real specimens of 
living lacework, graduating through every 
tint, from the palest green to the darkest 
olive, and give to the plant its singular 
beauty and strange character. The veins 
in them are disposed with regularity, and 
look like the frames of well-lighted win- 
dows. During the cry season the whole 
withers away, only to spring up again 
when the rains pour cown and the ‘torrent 
rushes along. It furnishes to the nativesa 
good vegetable, the root being much es- 
teemed. For a long time this plant was 
believed to be unique in its peculiar class; 
but about thirty yea:s ago M. Bernier, an 
ardent student of natural history in Africa, 
met with a second species, though much 
less singular in appearance; and a third 
kind has since then been observed in 
Senegal. 





WHERE CLOTHES PINS ARE MADE, 


Olean, N. Y., has a clothes-pin manufac- 
tory, of which the Olean Times says: “Mon- 
day of this week they turned out at this 
factory fifty-five bushels of pins. They 
measure six hundred to the bushel, making 
a total of thirty-three thousand six hundred 
clothes-pins in ten hours. Mr. Latimer ran 
six hundred pins through the lathe in five 
minutes, and he didn’t consider it much of 
a day for making clothes-pins either. Some 
may wonder where all these elothes-pins go 
to and where sold. They are as salable as 
flour. Every pin made at this factory is 
shipped to one firm in New York. They 
are worth between one and two cents a 
dozen at wholesale, and retail throughout 
the country at five cents a dozen.” 





Tus Esquimaux have an ingenious way 
of killing bears. They sharpen the ends 
of a piece of whalebone, a foot or more 
long, then bend it double, and wrap it close- 
ly in fat meat, which is exposed to the air 
till it freezes. These treacherous pellets are 
thrown tothe bear, which bolts them whole. 
They thaw in his stomach; the bent whale- 
bone straightens, and the sharp points 
pierce his vitals whenever he attempts to 
move. 





Laks Tanor, in the Sierra Nevada, is 
6,220 feet above the level of the sea. Its 
greatest depth is rated at 1,525 feet by Gov- 
ernment engineers, but i: is claimed that 
recent soundings have give over 2,000 feet. 
It covers an area of some 300 square miles, 
and is surrounded by high mountains. It 
never freezes during the severest weather, 
and its winters are unequalled in the gene- 
eral serenity and blandness of the atmos- 
phere, and its brilliant clearness and purity 
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Railroad Earnings. 
The Com. and Fin. Chronicle furnishes 
the following table, of railroad earnings 
for the month of September, and since the 
beginning of the year: ; 
RAILROAD EARNINGS IN SEPTEMBER. 

1875. 1874. 


Central Pacific..........1,561,000 = 1,871 789 
Cin.. Lafayette & Chicago. 39 103 40,105 
Illinois Central ......... 737 834 758 636 
Ind Bloom. & Western*. 103,286 113,944 
Kanras Pacific .......... 318 111 802,318 
Keokuk and Des Moines....£05 9 68 455 
Miasou:i, Kan. & Tex... 299,995 334 496 
St. Louis Alt. & T. H. es — 

do do branches 48,543 65,282 
St. L. Iron Mt. & Sonthern 342,800 2922.6 
St L K.¢. & Northern. 246 624 244,763 
S'. Louis & Boutheasteru® = —63, 650 85 826 


Unien Puacific........... 1,042,000f 1,063,993 


Totel......+..ce+e- $4,883,485 $4,736 643 
Net increase............ 146 842 





®t bree weeks ouly of September in each year 

tT Ubese ar: the approxivate figures, as usual 
compared with ‘he actual figures of last year 

GROSS EARNINGS FROM JAN. } TO FEPTEMBER 30. 





1875. 1874. 

Central Pacific ..... .. 812.440,183 $10 305,199 
Cin, Laiayett- & Chicago. 2-9,218 328 063 
lilinois Central.......... 5.759 207 5,661,814 
Ind., Bloom & Wert®.... 874115 1.205 205 
Kaneas Pacitic.......... 2,856,223 2,405 1&3 
K-okuk & Des Moines.... 612,312 51.0 789 
Missonri, Kan, and Tex...2,024,843 2.299.047 
St. Louis, Alt. & T. H. 

brapch+s,..-.......-.. 401.692 393 804 
St. L. & [rou Mt & Sov’n, 2,428 694 2.199 204 
St L. K ©. & Northero. 1 880,843 1,80) 778 
St Louis & Southeastern. 683.073 $88,320 


Usioo Pacitic...........8,663,.427 7,520 Ina 





Total seecesceeee $39,214 440 $35,512 580 
Net increase ....... .. 2,701,850 
®©Three weeks on'y of September in each year. 
The folowing companirs bave recently re- 
ported their earnings for August: 
GROSS EABNINGS IN AUGUST 
isk 


i 1874. 
Bur.. Ced. Rapids & Min. $112,759 $ 16,20 
Michigan Central....... 527,744 603 835 
Mobile and Onio....... 112 873 116 648 
Philedelphia «mi Erie, 3834 429 312.518 
8.P&S8.Cas.c &Si P. 69 465 72,936 





TO, « crccccscciess BIG Cet 
Net decrease.... 102.947 
GBOss EARNINGS FROM JANUARY | To AUGUsT 4] 

1876. 1874 
Mobile & Ohio...... . $998 309 
iP &s, City &S. 0. 


$1,319 955 





PE. Waictccsccccs 455,889 617,246 
Total... ccccscocccs SU4E4R, 008 $1,047,201 
Net decrense....... iaawebeceaios $283 003 


The following is the report of the earn- 
ings of the Central Pacific RR. Co: 
For the month of September, 18 5. .#1,561 000 
do 


do 1-74.. 1,371,739 

do do 1873 1,4 7,224 
Earnings tirst nine months, 18 5 ....12.48 ,18¢ 
do do 1-74. ...10,305 199 

do do 18 3..... 10,198,806 


Orry SUBSTANCES ALWAYS AGGRAVATE SKIN 
DisFasEs. Ointments are there ore rather hurt- 
ful than beneficial. Guienn’s Su_pHuR Soap, 
which opens, instead of clogging the pores with 
grease, has,as might have been expected, widely 
superseded oleaginous compounds, as a remedy 
for scorbutic uffections. Depot, Critrenton's, 
No. 7 Sixth Avenue. 

Hitt’s Instantangous Harz DyE produces no 
metallic lustre. 


ABERDEEN 


Polished Granite Monuments, 
in KED and BLUE, from £5 tree on board 
ship, for any port of America. 

INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and KEAUTIFUL. 


Plans and Prices free from JOHN W. LEGGF, 
Seniptor, AREKDEEN, Scotland. 


ECONOMY! UTILITY! 
@@~ Ink for 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Any color sent postpaid, on receip 
of Two Do.iLars oy 
R. C, Root, Anthony & Co, 
Stationers, New Yo 
GZ Send for Circula :containing 


taatimaniale 

























ENVELOPES. | 


SAMUEL RAYNOR &€ CO.,| 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y.,| 

Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the largest | 
Official Size, and of any size, pattern, | 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue | 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, | 
Railroad or Express Companies. ll 
well made and gummed in the best man- 


' 


ner. Samples given when requested, | 





THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


PUBLISHED DAILY (EXCEPT SUNDAYS). 
HARRISON & CO. ..- Proprietors | 
Cor. Leidesdorff and Sacramente Streets, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


| SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


} BY MAIL (POST PAID), IN ADVANCE : 

-.-- $3.00 
ES TS guts sie. ane 
nin bs>anmad aa 


|Tarre Mostus ..... 
|Six Montus 
One YEAR 


Remittances by mail, or Wells, Fargo & (o., 
at our risk. 


OFFICES TO LET, 


WITH ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
SPLENDID LIGHT anv VENTILATION, SUITABLE 
For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants. Law- 
yers, Railway, Insorance and other Companies, 
IN BUILDINGS 
38, 39, 40, 42, 57, 64, 66, 69. 71, 73. 7s « SU 
BROADWAY, 
Nos. 5,7, 17, 19, 34, 36, 49,53 NKW STREKT, 
Nos. 4, 6,11, 17, 19, 41 & 38 BRUALD STREET, 
Sos. 55 and 57 EXCHANGE PLAUK., 


ALL NEAR WALL STREET 


And Nos,.4and 19 WALL STREET. 








APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD MATTHEWS, 
4 and 6 BROAD STREE". N. ¥ 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 

C C The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 
*, ~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
Je or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 

per 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 

Choice Strawberries and Peaches. A 

priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 

Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 

Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &c., and FRESH 

FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 

choicest collection in the country, with 

all novelties, will be sent gratis to any 
plain address. 25 sorts of either Flower, 

Garden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 

Seeds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid 

WHOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE 

TRADE. Ajrents Wanted. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 

Established 1842 











REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


The ‘lradesmens’ National Bank, 
OF THE CITY OF NEW WORK, at New 
York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
on the ‘st day of October, 1875: 












RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts............-2 10 
U. 8, Bonds to secure Circulation...... . ... 90, uv 
U. 8. bonds on hand (par vsTue).... wd 
Other stoc«s, bonds and mortgages. ine 73 
Due ‘rom other National tanks.............  .0 ,932 06 
Due from State Banks and Bankers.. . 68,451 15 
Bavking House..cecces + 200,000 00 

Other Real Estate........ 5, 26 “6 205,726 76 
Current expen-es and taxes . cee 0 13,15. 73 


vezsecoee 1076-267 
i- cluding 
tees 23,585 8 
° 221.8 0 16 


remiums Paid..... ..  . see... 
Checks and other Cash Items, 
siemps. . 060. sesersee cocrccces 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 








bills of other National Banks........... . 14798 00 
Fractional Currency (including Nickels).... 1,597 bo 
Specie, viz. > Coitsessee....-+0- + $2,492 76 
Gold ‘Ireasury Notes.. oo0e26,000 O0— 218,492 76 
Leg 1 Tener Notes;....-cecseee ceseecseee 140,65 CO 
U.S. certificates cf deposit f r legal tender 
BOLOS. 202 ccccce eee eee ercvcceces 25,090 Ov 
Redemption f.nd with U. 8. Tre -surer (not 
more than 5 percent on cirey ation )...... 416,000 00 
Due frm U.S. Tre surer (other than 5 per 
cent. Keemption Furid,....-.0..ce-seeces 2°, 0 OO 
Total wooo... sscocccocerseescccececes $473,611 0; 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock paidin.... .. 
Surplus Fund........ 
Other uudivid d profirs.. 
Circulating Notes received from 

Comptroller ....06.... eeeeeee- $300,000 00 
Less amount on hand and with 

Comptrelier f r burming....... 11,230 00- 785,770 00 
Dividends UDPAIG.coccecccecccsscesssrecseses 3,997 20 
Individual depostts, Guid. Currency. 

subictto check. $5,72) OF $l,s.4,502 65 
tem ond ce: tificates of ceposit ....3,4:9 24 
Certified Checks. 22,495 S8= 3,875,902 SY 
Due to other Nati na] Banks. Cores cooee 256,82 98 
Due to state Hanks and Banukers........... 23,90 53 


«+ $1,000,9 0 Oo 
500,600 00 
$4,669 25 





. 


ae 


, eeereeerees ses eeees ss G4, T7014 OF 
State oF New York, Country or New Vor :— 
1, ANTHONY HALSEY, Cashier of The Tradesmen’s 
National Benk of the City of New York do solemnly 
swear ‘hit the above statement is true, to the best of my 
knowledge and belie. 
ANTHONY HALSEY, Cashier. 

Sworn to and subseribed before me this th day of 

Octo er, 157°. 





Tuos P. OK g, Jr., Not ry Public, 
Cuy «1d County of New York. 
Correct— Attest: 


W. N. SEYMOUR, 
SAM. I 


} 
os: ae ¢ Directors 
KICHARK: 


UNT, 
BERKY, 


per day. Agents wanted. All classes; 
$5 to $20 of working peuple of both sexes, young \ 
and old, make more money at work for us, in their own 
localities, during their spare moments, or all the time 
than at any thing else. re otier employment that will 
pay handsomely for every hour’s work. Full particu- 
ars, terme, &c.. sent free. Send us your address at once. 











Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look fer work or 
usiness elsewhere, until you have | 
G. Srixson & Co,, Portland, Maine, 


earned what we offer, 





AFPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by tne ablest writers on every subjec 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 


‘The work originally published under the title of [ur 
New American Cyc.opepia was completed in 1863, sinc. 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained ix 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch ot scierce, litera 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and ;ublisherst. 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issu: 
a new edition entitled “‘ The American Cyclopedia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledje has made a new work ot 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with th« 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
in¢ustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re, o- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes o 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Atrica. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, wit! 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought inte 
publie view a multitude of new men, whose names are 1: 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curiou: 
to know the particulers. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in th: 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now t 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1 literature, and of the newest 
inventions 1n the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
einct and origmal record of tLe progress of political and 
historical events. 

the work has been begun after loug and careful prelimi 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for cariy- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 


Local Agents Wanted! 


An Agent Wanted for each Town 
and County in the United States. 





Parties desiring to act as agents must accompany their 
application by a letter of lation as to 
and responsibility from and signed by the Editor of a 
newspaper published in the town or county for which 
agent proposes to act. The agency is to sell the bonds o 
the Industrial Exhibition Company. 


1 + 





Whole Bonds $20 each. 
Half te 10 « 
Quarter “ 5 % 


The Industnal Exhibition Company will furnish agente 
with Circulars, ete., ete. 

Each newspaper publi hed in the town where agent ia, 
located will, as son as agency is established, be given an 
advertisement, advert sing such agency and the Company, 
an} fully explaining the plans, puposes and objects of the 
Company. Such advertisement will continue in such 
papers as long as agency ‘s sucessfully conducted, 

The Industrial Exhibition Company is the first to 
adopt the plan so long in use by the European govern- 
ments of issuing bonds when the principal ismade secure 
and net risked, but where there is a chance fora large 
premium, an investment of $20 is sure to return to the in- 
vestor $21~—one dollar more than cost—and the holder of a 
| $20 Bond may obtain a premium either of $50, $100, $200. 
$500, $1, 00, $3,000, $5,000, $10,000, $25,000 or $100,000, 
The interest which is oridinarily distributed to all the 
bond-holdera pro raia, is in this loan distributed by 





but every page has been printed on new type, forming iu 


as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
bave been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 

‘The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sak« 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force t 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branche: 
of science and of natural history, and depict the mos! 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics anu 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rathe: 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insur 
theiv artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1. 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, anu 
worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixtcen 
isrze octayo vol , each tai g about 800 pages 
tuiy illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings 
and with colored Lith phic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE F BINDING 
In extra Cloth, per vol....secees 
In Library Leather, per vol... 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per v 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per v 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, | 
Jn Full Russia, per Vol....cccccesee-seceeeslO 

Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unt 

ompietion, will be issued once in two montks. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopwdia, 
showing type, i'ustrations, etc., will be sent grotis, op 
applicaaon. 

First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

AdJr 38 the Pyblishers, 


b APPLETON & Cu., 
549 & 551 

















broadway, NEW YORK. 








THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 


Established 18523 
DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


's Published Every Saturday, bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Sontt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY 


FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance. 


fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass ! 





chance. The purchaser ofa bond knows he will receive 
back his investment, with a small rate of mterest added, 
and in consideration of taking this small rite of iaterest, 
be bas a chance in the above named premiums, which are 
simply the d'stribution of interest on the whole loan, 


| Koch bond participates in four drawings each year, 
| until it has drawn a premium, when it is surrendered, 


| the premium paid, and the bond cancelled. 





‘The Industrial Exbibition Company, under a special 
charter, granted by the State of New York, is given au- 
| thority to issue these bonds, The Legislature of the 
State, recognizing the great bencfits which will arise from 
the success of this enterprise, have exempted all the real 
estate and propeity of the Company frem taxation and 
assesments for five years, and has also conferred other 
| great privileges. 








Every American who understands the purposes of thik 
Company will, of a necesity, feel a pride in aiding it to a 
succe sful termination. 





Each individual who buys a bond becomes an owner and 





an interested party, and when he views the structure 
erected with his mcney can say, “I aided to erect in our 
country the most magnificent building the world has 
ever geen, a paiace which, in truth, represents the indus- 
try, energy and mechanical geni.s of the American 
people.” 

The manufacturers and the inventors of America are 
peculiarly interested in the success of this enterprise, 
for the reason that it is to be their home, where all their 
inventions and manufatures can be exhibited and sold. 

The building wi)l contain 5,320,000 square feet of space. 

Purchasers desiring Bonds before an agency is estab 
ished where they reside, will communicate direct with 
this oflice from where they can be supplied. 
| Parties desiring to act as agents or to purchase bonds 


will address 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION CO,, 
12 East 17th Street, 
(Berween BROADWAY anv FIFTH AVENUE), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


| Note—All moneys by draft on New York, or Express, 
or postal order - charges paid by sender, 

















a 





+ 


profit, HE’S 





HOMAS R. AG 
The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


NEW 





THF MAN. 





Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y. 


Every Family should know it! 


T. R. AGNEW, 


MAKE NO MISTAKE, 


Formerly of Murray and Gr :enwich. 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


INSURANCE. 


| INSURANCE, 











CUD ARD LINE. 


The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL. BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Herbor. 
Three Sailings every week—Fram New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
ROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOKK OR BOSTON, 


Ry Ste: ay Long Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Becond Class, 

By Steamers enuten Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 

Fuinvas, according to accommodation. 


FROW S24 YeRs Ox BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Ciuss, $50, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

‘Tickets to Faris, $15, Gold aiditional. 

Steerave, at lowest rates. 

ee tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 

— of Eurore, at lowest rates. 
ugh Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 

Havre, Autwerp, and other ports ov the Continent, anj 
for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin 
Office,, 4 Hiowling Green, N. 

For oe passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ng, ». 
os CHAS. G. FRANKLYN, Acenr. 


prasece, apply at the Company’s 


ANCHOR L LINE. 


CARRYING NG U. S. MAIL, 








New York and Glasgow. 





STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. Y.: 
ANCHARIA......+-000+.+- Saturday, Oct. 23, at 1 P. M. 
VIicToRIA... . Saturday, Oct. 30, «t 3 P.M, 
BOLIVIA.... os coeee ‘Saturday, Nov. 6, at 11 A.M 
ETHIOPIA .+- Saturday, Nov. 13, at 2 P. M, 
RATES OF PASSAGE-—TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 

LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 


Cabin Passage—$65, $75 »nd $8C, currency. 








INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE at lowest rates. 


G@H™ Drafts issued for any amount at current rates, 


Send for circulars, 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowli 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE, 

‘This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
100 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

‘The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and LleavLanps., 
Tons, 


giving turther information, to Com 
ng Green, New York. 





Tons. 
Cc AN At DA cccccccocce’ 4276 





One ot the above steamers will leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wedvesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortuight!y to London direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool.........sssseee0 +-$70 and $80 

Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Stecrage passage at greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
hagen. 

‘The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording e very convenience for the com- 


fort of passengers, aud securing speed, safety and com- 
‘ort, with cconomv. 


For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 
W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADW AY, NEW YORK. 


Notice to the Holders, of 
Arkansas State Bonds 


Orrice State Boarp or Finance, 
Litrce Rock, January 29th, 1875. 
UNUVER A RECENT ACT OF THE 

Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned 











REMITTANCES 


TAPSCOTT’S 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE, 

86 30UTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
ind LIVERPOOL, and DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 
werds, available in all partsof ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, iss ed at the Lowest Rares by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


INSUKAWCE, —s_— 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BRroaoway, W. V. 
Uorner of Cedar Street. 














NIW YORK, January lith, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF TIE AF 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity with th 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 
—e Premiums Jar 1, 
18 + - $91,546 78 


610,221 $9 





Prem receiv ’ 
to Deo. 31, 1874, unc lusive.... 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $731,708 7 





This Company bas issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 


Cremiums murked of as earned during the 
pertod as og ge” ccreee 
ni 


Vaid for Losses, Exp en 





$642,795 





per 588 14 
remiums,... $82,7 
OCOMPANS Has Thue eLeune ASSETS 
Cash in Bank .eees seccceeeses $155,071 O1 
United States and other stocks... .469, 499 00 
Loans on Stocks, drawing interest193,300 00 








—— $317 870 
Premium Notes and Bills deceivaple....... 106,350 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 72 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 

esti d at... ceecccccsere 46,018 93 


Total Assets.... seccceccscccccccseeses $1,020,367 78 
SIX PEK CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
= oy a of February next. 

NREDEEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI 
FICALES OF THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF THE ISSUE OF 
1868, will be redeemed and paid im cash to the holders 
thereot, or their legal po gm oeatgy on and after 
‘TUESDAY, the 2nd ay of February, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. The pas Bone oe be pro- 
juced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
2xtent redeemed. 
A divilend in Scrip of FIFTY PER CENT 
declarea on the amount ot Earned Premiums toi 
the year ending December 3ist, 1874, which may be 
entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
sued on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day of April next 


By order of the Board, 
TRUSIEES: 
JON K. MYERS, WILLIAM SREB ET 
1.B, CLAFLIN, WILLIAM A. HAL 


THEO. W. MORRIS, 
THUS. B MERRICK, 
RGE A. MEYER, 


WM. - G@HO 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 


JAMES R Robt JAMES H. 

\DAM T. BRUCE. LEVI M. BAT 

\LBERT B. STRANGE, RICHARD P. BRUFF, 

A AUGUSTUS LOW, FRANKLIN EDSON, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, STEPHEN L. MERCHAN1 
JEHTAL READ, JAMES L, HATHAWAY, 
JOHN R. WALLER, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas I[are, Secretary. 


To Great Britain and Ireland. 


ATLANTIC 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 





1842, 


[INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLAND NaviGaTion Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





its Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TIN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert.to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President 
J. H, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway 


Income For the Year 1874. 














For Pr Extra P. &Co000.. «$1,542,132 C0 
Por Interest....00. se-crceess sesrees vee 580,070 46 
For Interest, &c., accru@d......06 «+.. sse0 289,488 45 


$2,405,6/0 7 
Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciaims by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
DUILICE. co cee cccceseccereeses 
Pad fer Dividends, Return 
Fremiums, Purchased Poli- 
cues, ani Interest on Divi- 
dend. &a 


$591,954 09 


»_ 462,190 98 


Total amount returned 
to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 98 


Paio tor Expenses Salaries, 
Taxes, Medical Examiners’ 
Fees, Commissions. . 295,508 53 

——- $1,851 939 66 


Assets. 

a hin Bank. Trust Company, 
and on hand....ccccsseeseee $60,320 37 
Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on same ... . 5,158, 67 31 
Loans on Policies in force... .. 2,279,739 08 
United States and New Yor 
State Stocks....+6....+-eee0. 708,259 00 
Quarterly and Semi- Annual 

Premiums def+ and Pre- 
miums and Interest in course 
of collection and transmie- 


oeteeee 


BION. .. .eoeeceee. 


bay 


Loans on Stocks 

(Market ve'ue of 
the Geopeitien, $901,278..... ° 
Interest due to date, an and all 


513,004 24 


644,980 47 





NEW YORE 

Loan and Indemnity Company, 

229 broadway corner ier Barclay Street, N.Y. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINSSs. 
Receive D¢POSITS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT 
paying lt. TEREST on DAILY BALAN@€ES, 














have been constituted a Board of Finance | C4##C4S on this Company pass through 


for the State, with authority to correspond 
witb the holders of the bonds of Arkansas. | 


in order to agree upon some uniform plan; Ts 


of consolidating and settling the just 
debts of the State. Holders of such bonds 
will do a favor to the Board by conferring 
with them at an early day. All letters 
addressed to them on the subject will 
receive proper attention. 

A. H, GARLAND, Governor. 

M. M. ROSE, 

EAY, 
State Board of Finance. 





the CLEARING OUSE, 
a TRUSTS and FINANOIAL AGENCIES 


nes os fer-booka, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 
con RALLROADS and other corporations and for 
ia tividuals. 


WILLIAM RB. FOSTER, Prosident. 
ANDREW MoKINNEY, Vice-President. 


DIRECTORS: 

Charies Stanton, T. W. Pa 
John H. Cheever, Prosper P. Shaw, 

on hh, Basset! Wilham B. Ogden, 
wu H. Breeden Aaron Olaflin, 
John G. Hoyt, George H. Brown, 
William Foster, Jr., Christopher Meyer, 
@. M. Van Nort, G. P. Lowrey, 

. McKinney, m HH. Foster, 


other prop 26,705 95 


Gross Assets... .+ccc-cos..csceseee $9, 690,75) 48 
Reserve require for all ro 
in force, Carlisie4 -- $7,415,083 19 


Claims by death not cms jue... 239,990 00 
Dividends urpaid and all o:het 
liabili 


RY -ceseecesscere. 


> ee 





198,°05 12 





— $7,868,078 71 371 


Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1, 837,677 17 17 


The Manhattan invites a _ comparison with other first 
Class ( as to the fi <P 

The large excess of Assets = ta tabilities. 

The small Ratio of acome. 

Care in the selection of Risks, “aa the small per 
centage of death claims. 

Prudence and Skill in Management. 

Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losses an’ 
Dividends, 

The even and uninterrupted success of its operations 
for a quarter of a century. 

The interest — exceeds rj claims paid. 
No portion of y has been 
— Ses the a of unsuccessful com 











HENRY STOKES, President, 

Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L- HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 


| EsrOKas, 





}iasn. Seerctaries 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


J XEPH WILLETS, 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
35 WILL es vw 


THE FOLLOWING STAT" MENT OF THE AFFAIRS 


of the Company on the 31s f » 1874, is 


im conformity with the provisions of its Charter : 








Outstanding premiums December 31st, 1873.. $246,9.0 93 
Premiums received from January Ist to 
COMbEL I1st, LST4secereee-cosreeesse:sesee 1,378,826 06 


Total P i ° oo $1,' 25,776 99 


—_—__—_—_—_— 
a 





Amount of premiums earned from 7 
Ist to December 3ist, _ 


i 401,059 20 
Less return premiums.. 


7,143 27 


‘ mi. 313,615 93 


Net earned premiums... 
Paid during the same period : 
missions, Expenses - Re-Insuranee, +7 
salvages........s+ 


seeereees 
Jo! 


1,065,183 pad 


$213,427 04 


Fem eee ew ae eens eeeees 


Paid cash dividend to stockholders, 
August lst....-06-....+ eecveeee $20,000 Ov 


Paid cash rebatement to dealers ......$155,753 29 
Tko Company has the following Asvets : 
Cash in banks and with ba kers.. $52,737 49 
United States, State, Bank and 
other Stocks. .. Sineiicweeee «+ 406,7 0 00 
Interest due on Investments .....  5,9°3 24 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in 

course of collection... . ..+.+0+.+ 463,839 89 
Re-insurance and salvages due, and 
scrip of other companies........ 38,242 00 

$997,662 62 

A Semi-Annual Dividena of FIVE (5) PER CANT. wil, 


be paid to the stockholders, or their legal represeatatives, 
on and after MONDAY, January 25th, 1875, 


TRUSTEES: 
JAMES FREZLAND, FRANCIS ed 
SAMUEL WILLETS, AARON L, 


ROBERT L, TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
WILLIAM WATT, 
JAS. D, FISH, 

“Li WOOU WALTER, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, 
SAMUEL L. LAM, 


JOHN WOOD? 
GEO, W. HENNINGS, 
HeNRY EYRE, 
JOSE?H SLAGG. 
EDWARD MEKRITT, 
DANIEL T. WIL LETS, 
L.. EDGERTON 
HENRY R. KUNBARDT 
JOHN s. WILLIAMS, 
CHAKLES DIMON, 
PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 
JAMES DOUGLAS, 
WILLIAM B. SCOrT, 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH, G. MONTGOMERY, Jr. 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN 
Secon Vice-President, 
C,. J. DFSPARD, Secretary. 


_ STEEL PENS. 


WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., 
HAROLD DOLLNER, 




















MANUFACTORY OF THE] 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 


SWAN QUILL Action! 





SPENCERIAN 


|STEEL PENS. | 


- ‘These Fens aze comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Num- 
Ber Ong Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 


and the sale is continually increasing 
They are of superior English make, and are justly cele- 
brated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness of 
point. For sale by the trade generaiiy. 
GS To accommodate those who nay wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
numbers, by mail on receip of 25 cents. 


IVISUN BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & cf., 


ann one 36 140 Grand nat N. W., 


AMOSKEAG 


Manufacturing Company, 
MANCHESTER, N. H., 
Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 
Locomotives 
and Stationary Steam Engines, 
Boilers, Cotton amd Woolen Machinery, Tools, 


TURBINE WHEELS, 
Mill Work and Castings of every Description. 

















WM. AMORY, Treasurer, City Exchange, Boston, Mass 
5 A. STRAW, Agent, Manchester, N. H, 


